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OUR NATIVE TRILLIUMS. 


HERE are seven native trilliums pretty 
widely distributed between Canada and 
the Carolinas, some of them extending as far 
west as the Missouri River. Besides the 
clearly distinguished forms, a number of vari- 
eties and “sports” are not uncommon. Tril- 
lium sessile, L., alone ekg four distinct 
varieties that have 
found place and name 
in authoritative bo- 
tanical literature. In 
all the trilliums there 
is considerable ten- 
dency to variation, 
and the formation of 
monstrosities. The 
flower parts are nor- 
mally in threes, but 
they may frequently 
be found in fours, and 
at times in place of a 
flower a rosette of 
leaves may occur. 
This tendency to 
sport may be a hint 
of the possibilities of 
these plants. Who 
can tell what results 
in the line of develop- 
ing the trilliums might 
be accomplished by a 
skilled and patient florist who will select this 
and that peculiarity and bend his efforts 
toward rendering them more pronounced 
and permanent ? 

Take the case of the species already men- 
tioned — our little brown wake-robin, some- 
times called the three-leaved nightshade, so 
familiar to every amateur botanist. Ordina- 
rily this plant stands six to ten inches high, 
spreading its three round, dark green, strongly 
veined, stemless leaves from a common cen- 
ter at the top of the plant-stalk where in 
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- brownies 


their midst nestles the little brownish-purple, 
calycanthus-like flower, about three-fourths of 
an inch high. Such is the general run of these 
little brownies, and even they are attractive 
enough in their modest way. But then, 
occasionally, a stroll through the early May 
woods will bring you upon a little community 
of more aristocratic 
breeding. The leaves 
are of as rich a green 
as ever, but they are 
more “airy” in their 
ways. They are not 
so crowded at the 
common base. The 
flowers are also more 
open, showing more 
variety in coloring, 
with a shading from a 
deep brown beneath 
to a purplish green 
toward the tips, and 
on rarer occasions 
becoming almost 
white, and standing 
over two inches high 
from their sessile 
bases. That much 
alone has been ac- 
complished by the 
chance favors of na- 
ture. What may be expected under the intel- 
ligent guidance of a skilled florist ? 

A near relative of the above is Trillium 
recurvatum, Beck, the prairie wake-robin, a 
more western plant, and one much more open 
in all its ways. The leaves are petioled, 
longer and more pointed. The flowers are of 
about the same size and color, though usually 
of a deeper brown or purple, and the plants 
stand at about the same height, though they 
prefer more grassy places than their brother 
like. Their most distinguishing 
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feature, however, is their very strongly re- 
flexed outer sepals which in the open flower 
bend back until they touch the plant stem 
underneath the leaves. 

But the glory of all the trilliums is Trillium 
grandiflorum, Salisbury. This is usually a lit- 
tle later to appear than the other trilliums, 
but when it does come, about the middle of 
May, it finds a hearty welcome, as many 
lovers of wild flowers count this their favor- 
ite. Indeed it has many handsome qualities. 
The plants stand from a foot to fifteen inches 
high, with three large, well-shaped leaves, 
from the midst of which rises the single large 
flower, mounted on a graceful stem that lifts 
it about two inches above the glossy green 
leaves.* The flowers have quite an open 
aspect when fully developed, and measure 
between two and three inches across. They 
are mostly white and delicately veined, though 
greenish tinged, and rose and pink tinted, 
forms occur. It is usually thought that the 
rose tint is acquired after the bloom is some 
days old, but I have found specimens already 
quite roseate before the bud was fully open, 
and on the other hand withered white flowers 
are abundant which never presented a pink 
tinge. The plant loves the deeper shade of a 
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forest and there the flowers are commonly 
white. The tinted specimens are more likely 
to occur in the more open places in the 
woods. This species is very delicately per- 
fumed. 

Of taller aspect, though of less beauty, but 
of equal interest, is Trillium cernuum, L. 
This is a sly plant, and I am inclined to sus- 
pect it of certain tricks that have not as yet 
been fully disclosed. Why does it duck its 
head so modestly under the broad, spreading. 
leaves as if it were ashamed or too bashful to 
look you in the face? I do not believe it is 
all modesty; there must be a deeper purpose. 
I wonder if it might not sometimes be caught 
flirting with some night-moth who finds the 
warm shelter of the canopy of those wide- 
spreading leaves and the banquet of nectar 
rather tempting. At any rate, somehow this 
species manages to mature a good proportion 
of its red-purple berries, and its communities 
are usually prolific and quite extended, a sin- 
ele patch covering as much sometimes as a 
half acre. The flowers are white, sometimes 
pink, and measure an inch to an inch and a 
half across. They have a disagreeable odor 
which is not so offensive, however, as that of 
Trillium erectum, L., the foetid wake-robin, or 
true birth-root. 

This plant, T. erectum, has somewhat the 
appearance of T. cernuum, but the flowers 
are usually dark purple, though sometimes 
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they may be pink or even white. The specific 
name is misleading, as the flowers are com- 
monly inclined somewhat on their stems, and 
may even dip beneath the leaves like T. cer- 
nuum, The sickening odor of the flowers, 
their longer stems, the darker color of the 
petals, and the longer stamens, will distin- 
guish the species. 

The remaining two of our list of seven are 
also somewhat closely related to each other. 
They are the little snowy wake-robin, Trillium 
nivale, of Riddell, and Trillium undulatum, 


Willdenow. The 
former is a brave lit- 
tle body, three inches 
or less in height for 
plant, flower and all, 
and it may be ‘found 
blooming from the 
shallow soil of sun- 
exposed rocks early 
in March. It is not 
unusual to find it 
matching the pure 
white of its petals 
with that of the early 
spring snows, It 
blooms bravely on, 
and when the hepati- 
cas peep forth they find that they are not the 
first to greet the returning sun. The other 
species is called the painted wake-robin, from 
the delicate pink penciling of the veins of the 
white petals. This is a much larger plant in 
every way, has sharper pointed leaves, and 
appears several weeks later than the snowy 
trilllum. Nevertheless, it delights in the cool 
of early spring, and finds the lower tempera- 
tures by ranging farther north into British 
America, and by climbing higher along the 
slopes of the Alleghanies. | 

Besides the forms herein presented there 
are a few others found in the Gulf States and 
on the Pacific slope. In all the world only 
twenty species are recognized, so the United 
States is favored with a goodly share of them, 
having fourteen. E. B. KNERR. 

Kansas. 
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PESTIFEROUS PLANTS. 


HE strawberry-raspberry, still advertised 
in many catalogues, may prove as dan- 
gerous as the Canada thistle. I planted some 
two years ago and it now threatens to choke 
out everything else in that part of the garden. 
If I can get rid of it in five years I shall be 
fortunate. The roots spread rapidly in all 
directions, sending up a dense growth’ of 
thorny stalks and leaves. Less than half a 
dozen berries have matured, but quite enough 
to show that they are entirely worthless as 
fruit. The dealers offer the plants at fifteen 
cents each, but if I could find ready sale for 
them at one cent each I could in a few years 
become a millionaire. 
The Chinese Lantern plant is another which 


once well established will be difficult to get 
rid of; the roots continue to grow and spread 
all winter, when not frozen up tight, and were 
uninjured by the severest weather ever known 
here. The larnterns—the only pretty portion 
—contain a great number of seeds which 
germinate very readily. So I conclude a few 
plants are quite enough, 

Several years ago a neighbor felt a longing 
for dandelion greens, so he sent east for a few 
seeds to get a start. They now havea start 
of ten miles and are still going. So,as I said, 
it is well to carefully watch all plants that 
increase rapidly and not let them become a 
source of annoyance to ourselves or our 
neighbors. KANSAS. 
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CAULIFLOWERS AND EGG PLANTS — 
HOW TO GROW THEM. 


HERE are plenty of amateurs or home 
gardeners who think these are very dif- 
ficult vegetables to grow to perfection at least. 
In respect to the first it must be borne in mind 
that while cauliflowers when young are not to 
be distinguished from cabbage, yet they are 
much tenderer than cabbage, and a degree of 
cold that does not affect young cabbage will 
readily destroy young cauliflowers. 

The requirements of successful cauliflower 
growing are: first, good seed; second, good 
variety; third, a rich soil in all the essential 
elements of food. The cauliflower requires 
more moisture than cabbage. Plants should 
be made ready for setting out by the time 
it is safe to put them in the open ground, 
and the cultivation should be shallow and fre- 
quent. A half acre of good land will produce 
2,500 heads easily. The Early Snowball is 
one of the leading varieties, but there are 
others just as good under other names. To 
produce the best results the plants should be 
transplanted at least twice from one frame to 
another before the final setting out in the 
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open. By this means all defective plants are 
sure to be rejected, and the crop if grown in 
well prepared, highly enriched soil, is almost 
sure to be profitable. 


THE EGG, PLANT, 


The requirements here also are: first, fresh 
seed; second, good variety; and soil well pre- 
pared and enriched. The harrow and the 
roller should be freely used in preparing the 
soil. The surface soil to the depth of six 
inches should be well pulverized and then 
firmed with the roller, especially where it is a 
light, sandy soil. The rows should be three 
feet apart, and a plant every three feet in the 
row. 

The flea-beetle is more destructive to young 
egg plants than to any other plant. So we 
always have a frame three by three or three 
by six feet, elevated some four or five feet 
above the ground, to grow the plants in. It is 
well worth this little extra trouble, as all know 
who have had experience in raising egg plants. 
The Improved New York Purple, or Spineless, 
is one of the best kinds, and even grown, 
stocky plants should bein readiness to set out 
in the open after the frosts are all over. Sow 
the seed in the elevated frames about six 
weeks before that time, and as soon as a third 
leaf is developed draw the young plants and 
reset in another frame. By watering and 
working, force them to a steady growth, so 
that when five or six leaves have been devel- 
oped each plant has a mass of roots. 


IN TRANSPLANTING 
to the open, “puddle” the roots in a lob- 
lolly of cow manure and clay. Press the 
soil firmly to the roots and the plants will 
grow off promptly, If necessary, as may be 
easily determined, sprinkle the plants freely 
with clay dust or sifted ashes that have been 
tainted with kerosene oil. In alittle while the 
plants will be out of the reach of insects. 
Frequent shallow cultivation will make the 
crop if the soil is in the condition it should be. 


The best crop of egg plants are made in soil 


freely supplied with decomposed vegetable 

matter (humus) with a liberal dressing of 

ammoniated mineral fertilizer. Anywhere 

from 12,000 to 25,000 eggs is the yield on good 

arable land. ESSACE. 
#% 

LANTANA MARSHALL McCManuon is of a deep 
red color shading to orange. It is much richer 
and handsomer than some of the commoner 
varieties. 


THE BEST ANNUALS. 


HE tempting sunny days of April often 
prove most treacherous to the enthusiast, 
and one is apt to move house plants out of 
doors, in an ecstacy over spring. After nurs- 
ing the tender plants through the rigors of 
winter, the terrors of coal gas, and the ravages 
of pests, it is lamentable to lose them by sud- 
den, smiting winds, and chill nights such as 
capricious April abounds in. In most of the 
north country it is best to keep plants indoors 
until the middle of May. 

But although we may not set out our plants 
in April, nor plant seeds in beds, there are 
many things to do. To plant seed indoors in 
February is to wait long for germination, and 
risk chilling the seedlings. But to plant in 
April brings immediate success. 

Where garden room is limited, one annual 
raised in profusion and perfection, is far supe- 
rior to a mixture of any kind and all sorts 
jumbled together. The woman who has a 
shady spot should try pansies; the one who 
vhas a suuny soil, with more clay than richness, 
can have a profusion of nasturtiums. With a 
sunny rich soil, and plenty of water poppies 
are a signal, glorious success. 

To those who have plenty of ground, sunny 
and rich as I have, I suggest these good satis- 
factory annuals: asters, snapdragon, bachelor 
buttons, balsams, four o’clocks, cosmos, fringed 
petunias, phlox, poppies, nasturtiums, migno- 
nette, sweet alyssum, pansies and verbenas. 

Lay aside the packets all except the asters, 
cosmos, snapdragon, pansies, petunias and 
verbenas. These can be sowed in the house 
in April, and by the middle of May will be 
large enough to transplant in the exact place 
one wishes them. 


RAISING SEEDLINGS. 


Raising seedlingsin the house is not difficult 
but requires care. One must watch them 
every day. <A south or west window in the 
dining room is an excellent place for a table 
to placetheseed boxesupon. Old cigar boxes 
cut down, saucers to pots, or other shallow 
dishes, make excellent seed pans. The earth 
should be fine and mixed with sand to make 
it light. A good way to rid the earth of weed 
seeds is to heat it, or pour boiling water over 
it before it is used. Glass laid over the seed 
pan helps, but must be removed when the 
seedlings appear. 

All these annuals are very vigorous and 
grow stocky. The pansies should be planted 
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in a bed by themselves, where they receive 
only the morning sun. Each plant should be 
set six inches away from another. Such a bed 
will look slightly bald at first, but the plants 
grow very large in a season. 

Petunia seed is so fine that a spring rain will 
wash it out of existence in a bed outside, so I 
raise the plants in the window and transplant 
them on a wet day and give each seedling a 
lot of earth as I lift it. 

Asters should be planted from six to twelve 
inches apart, according to varieties, in a bed 
by themselves, or as a border to a bed.! 

Snapdragons grow into good sized bushes 
if given care, so should be planted accord- 
ingly. Verbenas grow over a large space, 
but cosmos makes a tall trim, tree. 

When poppies are planted they should not 
be moved, but thinned out, so each one may 
have six or eight inches of room. Nastur- 
tiums may be sown thickly. 

Towa. GEORGINA G. SMITH. 
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ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI is very pretty when 
in flower. The blossoms are small, star- 
shaped and pinkish white, springing from the 


axils of the leaves. 
197 
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RAISING PLANTS FOR PROFIT. 


WONDER if my experience in this line will 
| be of any help to would-be money-makers. 
For almost ten years I have endeavored to 
make a few dollars in this way, but have never 
yet been able to retire upon the profits of my 
industry. However, the work is pleasant and 
healthful, and I would have some flowers any- 
way, so I do not begrudge the time spent with 
appreciative and unappreciative would-be cus- 
tomers. I began the work from self-defense 
firstly, self-defense against the ubiquitous 
plant beggar, who toils not, but begs his plants 
in the springtime and lets them freeze in the 
winter. When I began, my stock in trade was 
ten large geraniums, assorted kinds, six coleus, 
and twelve begonias, assorted. In February 
I cut these plants all up into cuttings, which I 
started over a coal oil lamp in wet sand. I 
added to this collection two dollars’ worth of 
seeds. These were pansies, verbenas, asters 
and Margueritecarnations. Afterwards lsowed 
sweetalyssum and mignonette. Constantcare, 
sleepless nights and busy days brought all of 
these through. The first day of May Ihunga 
modest little sign upon my front porch, stating 
that I had flowers for sale. I also inserted a 
card in our weekly paper to the same effect. 
The family laughed at me for my pains, but I 
had a customer before noon, and others soon 
came. It was so early that nothing made so 
good a showing as it should, but I sold all of 
my begonia cuttings in a few days. I had 
thirty of these, and at ten cents each I realized 
$3.00. I immediately reinvested it in more 
begonias. I sold fifty geranium cuttings, 
twenty coleus, twenty-five dozen pansies, five 
dozen verbenas, two dozen sweet alyssum for 
bedding. My mignonette and Marguerite car- 
nations I potted and soldin bloom. Theasters 
sold well in the fall. I invested all of my earn- 
ings in stock, and from this I have succeeded 
in building up a nice little business. People 
in small towns love flowers quite as well, I 
think better, than in larger places, and are 
quite willing to pay a reasonable price for 
them. It brings a heartache sometimes to part 
with a plant that has become interesting to 
you, especially if some one gets it whom you 
know to be blind to its deeper beauties. 

I buy every season several nice palms, Rex 
begonias, etc., at wholesale, and retail them, as 
something extra nice. I find no trouble in 
collecting money, for this business is generally 


with women, and they are strictly honest. 
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Pansies sell readily from the time they are an 
inch high. Geraniums are always in demand, 
and I find large numbers of folks who have as 
great a “craze” as myself for begonias. Some- 
thing new and catchy must be added often to 
your stock to arouse interest. An occasional 
order of plants from a city greenhouse will 
add to the appearance of your stock and help 
to sellit. In addition to this you must keep 
up to date, read the floral magazines and cul- 
tivate your tongue. You must be able to 
diagnose the various ailments that attack 
your customers’ plants and be able to con- 
vincethem that such ailments were not of your 
making. You must never become angry, be 
always ready to give away cut flowers as a 
side help, and have backbone enough to allow 
people to convince you that your handsome 
Niveus or beautiful Queen bloomed out as a 
“button” chrysanthemum. They will attempt 
it. Anything to get dead plants replaced, 
“free, gratis, for nothing.” But the work will 
grow on you, and you will find a delight in 
rolling out such melodious names as Chzenos- 
tema hispida, Bougainvillea glabra Sande- 
riana, etc. I do not know of a pleasanter . 
way of earning pin money, though I usually 
miss my dinners and most of my suppers 
through May and June. But the work brings 
you in contact with so many congenial spirits 
that you cannot help but enjoy it. 

I also find that a profitable branch of the 
trade is in cut flowers. How an amateur can 
sell these to advantage, the kinds to grow, 
how to arrange them for sale, etc., maybe the 
MAGAZINE will give me space for at another 


time. Mrs. I. M. Hays. 
bate 


STARTING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


In starting chrysanthemums from cuttings, 
which should be done this month, if not 
already, care should be taken to make the cut- 
tings from strong shoots. The old plants 
should stand in a good light, and be kept free 
from insects. It is no difficult thing even in 
the window to root all the cuttings that may 
be needed. A small box standing in good 
light, containing sand or light soil, and a pane 
of glass to keep it partly covered for a few 
days at first, is all that is needed; a pot of soil 
with a tumbler will do as well. Be careful 
about using water, and remove the covering 
as soon as there is no tendency for the cut- 
tings to wilt. Plants from cuttings are better 
than from rooted suckers. 


ACTINIDIA 


F THE Actinidia polygama offered by Peter 
Henderson & Co., under the name of Sil- 
very Sweet Vine, shows really the silvery varie- 
gation of the leaves, as mentioned in the Feb- 
ruary issue, on page 160, it is probably the 
true A. polygama or it may be A. Kolomikta. 
It is certainly not Actinidia arguta which has 
been sold for several years both in American 
and European nurseries as A. polygama. 


is greenish yellow, sometimes with a reddish 
hue. The fruits of A. polygama, which I have 
not yet seen in a fresh state, are said to be 
canary yellow and considered not edible. 

The handsome variegation of Actinidia 
Kolomikta and A. polygama does not appear 
on every plant, but seems to occur on male 
plants only and as it, moreover, appears but 
during the flowering time, there is probably, 
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Silver Sweet Vine 


Actinidia arguta never shows any kind of 
variegation on the leaves which are dark green 
and glossy above, and of somewhat thickish 
texture, while those of A. polygama are rather 
thin, bright or yellowish green, and not glossy, 
but often sparingly beset with bristly hairs on 
the upper surface. Actinidia arguta is of 
much stronger and more vigorous growth, and 
in Japan it climbs to the top of the tallest trees, 
as Professor Sargent states in his'\Forest Flora 
of Japan. The fruits of this species are edible, 
similar in shape and size to a medium-sized, 
smooth gooseberry, and have a fig-like flavor, 
or somewhat like an overripe pear; the color 
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no doubt, that it bears some relation to the 
fertilization of the flowers by insects. The 
insects are attracted by the bright color of the 
silvery white spots of the leaves and visit those 
plants first, collecting in this way the pollen 
from the flowers of the staminate plants and 
transferring it to the non-variegated fertile 
plants which are visited afterwards. In this 
case, the highly-colored leaves take the place 
of the colored bracts which are developed on 
many other plants, for instance, Poinsettia and 
Pinckneya, and some Salvias, but I do not 
recall, at the moment, any plant which has col- 


ored bracts only on the staminate plants, or 
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which bears colored leaves on a part of the 
branch where no flowers appear, for the flow- 
ers of actinidia are borne only in the axils of 
the lower leaves of the young shoots, or some- 
times on the old wood, while the variegated 
leaves are found only above the flowers on 
the ‘middle portion of the branch. These 
leaves are developed shortly before the ex- 
panding of the flowers. There is a beautiful 
colored plate of a branch of Actinidia Kolo- 
mikta in Revue Horticole, 1808, p. 36, showing 
the handsomely spotted leaves, and a photo- 
graph of a whole plant is published in MOller’s 
Deutsche Gartner-Zeitung, 1896, p. 397. The 
variegation occupies usually the upper half of 
the leaf only, sometimes it is confined to the 
tips, and but rarely extends over the whole 
leaf; first, the white spot is suffused with 
bright pink, and later becomes pale yellowish 
white. 

Actinidia polygama and A. Kolomikta are 
very similar in regard to the foliage but may 
be easily distinguished by the pistillate flow- 
ers. In A. polygama the numerous stigmas 
spreading ray-like from the center are sup- 
ported by a thick solid style, while in A. Kolo- 
mikta they are almost sessile on the top of the 
ovary, the very short style being hollow. A 
still better distinction may be found in the pith 
of the branches, which is solid in A. polygama 
and broken into thin plates like that of Juglans 
in A. Kolomikta and also in A. arguta. I am 

-sorry that I was not able to mention this strik- 
ing distinguishing character, which makes it 
easy even in winter time to distinguish these 
species, in my article on Actinidia in the Cyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture, but I was 
informed of this distinction only a_ short 
time since, in a letter from Professor E. 
Koehne, an eminent German dendrologist, 
whose book on cultivated trees and shrubs, is 
the best I know of to introduce a student to 
a thorough botanical knowledge of the trees 
and shrubs in cultivation; it is unexcelled in 
clearness and accuracy. 

There is still a third way to distinguish 
Actinidia polygama from the other species, and 
this is to show the plant to the cat and let her 
decide, for this species attracts cats in the same 
manner as valerian does. For years every 
plant which has been set out in the Arnold 
Arboretum has been destroyed by cats as soon 
as it was planted, until a frame was built 
around the ‘plant and covered with chicken 
wire to keep out the cats. Visitors, not know- 
ing the reason, usually wonder very much 
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what kind of wild plant this is, that it has to 
be kept in a cage, and whether it is liable to 
run away, or whether it is such a horribly 
poisonous plant. 

As authority for the species, Planchon is usu- 
ally quoted, but this is erroneous. Planchon 
never published any of the names under con- 
sideration. He only stated that the Trocho- 
stigma of Siebold and Zuccarini, under which 
name several of the species were first de- 
scribed, is synonymous with the Actinidia of 
Lindley, a genus founded earlier and therefore 
having the precedence. The first botanist 
who published the names, was Miquel in his 
Prolusio Flore Japonice, 1866-1867 and there- 
fore the citation of the author should read 
Actinidia polygama Miq. and A. arguta Migq., 
except A. Kolomikta of which Maximowicz is 
the author. In Index Kewensis, Franchet and 
Savatier are erroneously quoted as authors. 
Their book, however, containing these names 
was published several years later than that of 
Miguel. ALFRED REHDER, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ROSE OF 
ENGLAND. 


OT arose at all, but a hellebore, H. niger. 

It is a plant deserving larger recogni- 

tion than is accorded to it, interesting from 

association with the past, and from its time 

and habit of bloom; and beautiful, both in 
foliage and flower. 

The Christmas rose flourishes in cold and 
temperate climates. Its finest bloom is under 
the snow. Just outside of my window is a 
clump quite a quarter of acentury old. It was 
first planted in an open, sunny spot, but fail- 
ing to thrive was removed to this nook, shel- 
tered by buildings on the south and west. 
Each spring, after removing the old growth, a 
good dressing of fine manure is applied. In 
summer heats liberal waterings are given, 
although the plant receives only the eastern 
sun. This plant has never been divided, 
cutting the root being injurious to the parent 
plant. In snowless winters a cold frame, im- 
provised from the sides of a box, anda glazed 
sash, prolongs the beauty of the blossoms, by 
protection from the winds, etc. This plant 
seems without insect enemies. The best time 
for planting is the spring. 

Miss ANNA CARPENTER. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION 
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MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CARNATION SOCIETY. . 


HE ninth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Carnation Society at Buffalo, N. Y., 
Vebruary 15th and 16th, was a great success, 
competent judges pronouncing it one of the 
finest carnation shows ever held in this coun- 
try. More than forty exhibitors took part, 
and over 150 vases of flowers were staged, 
some of them for exhibition only, others in 
competition for the various prizes offered. 
Professor Bailey, in his Cyclopedia of Amer- 
tcan Horticulture, says that the carnation has 
been in cultivation more than 2,000 years, and 
that in 1597 Gerard wrote “ To describe each 
new variety of carnation were to roll Sisyphus’ 
stone or to number the sands.” After attend- 
ing this last meeting of the American Carna- 
tion Society one feels like adding his testi- 
mony to that of Gerard, for the display of 
already established favorites and the new 
aspirants for honors made a bewildering array 
of carnations of all sizes, from seedlings of the 
old-fashioned type to the crowning achieve- 
ment of four inches across, in color varying 
‘from pure white to a deep, dusky crimson. 
The great bunches of fifty, and one hundred, 
blooms made a magnificent showing. Trac- 
ing the evolution of the carnation from the 
five-petaled clove pink to the very large 
double blossoms of the present time would 
be an interesting study, but the perpetual- 
flowering carnation, now grown so extensively 
for cut flowers, originated as a distinct race 
only as far back as 1840. 


Viewing the immense blossoms of some 
recently introduced varieties, one wonders if 
the growers are striving to make them as large 
as sunflowers, or if they will be content with 
flowers a little less in diameter. 

The great interest of the exhibition cen- 
tered, naturally, in the carnation Mrs, Thomas 
W. Lawson. Almost the first inquiry of visi- 
tors was for the $30,000 carnation, and it 
seemed to be unjversally admired, and the 
verdict favorable to it as a beautiful variety of 
a distinctly new shade. The blossoms are 
large and symmetrical, the color a rich, dark 
pink. The flowers stand up straight on strong 
stems, and it was noticed that they were just 
as fresh at the close of the second day’s exhi- 
bition as when they were first staged. Its 
keeping qualities seemed beyond question. 
The Lawson was not entered in competition 
for a prize. Cut flowers of the Lawson sold at 
Christmas for $3.00 per dozen, and now sell for 
$2.50 per dozen. 

No. 666, or the Three Sixes, the winner of 
the Lawson gold medal, rivaled the Lawson in 
interest, and was greatly admired. The flow- 
ers are white, splashed in the center of the 
petals with a beautiful shade of pink.) Tite 
markings are different from those of any other 
variety, lending distinction to the flower. We 
did not hear a single unfavorable criticism. 
The entire stock of No. 666 is owned by 
Messrs. Dailledouze Brothers, who do not yet 


offer for sale either flowers or plants. 
20T 
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J. Whitcomb Riley was also greatly-admired. 
The ground is white, lightly penciled with soft 
The flowers are large and very fra- 
grant. Mentally we made note of it, as a car- 
nation we should like to have. 

Mrs. George M. Bradt is a very fine flower, 
with white background and picotee-like mark- 
ings of scarlet around the edge of petals. 

General Maceo is the very darkest carnation 
yet produced, a rich, dusky crimson above, 
and deep maroon beneath. General Gomez 
is a fine bright crimson, and the new variety, 
Governor Roosevelt, is between Maceo and 


pink. 


THE $30,000 CARNATION: 
MRS. THOMAS W, LAWSON 


Gomez in shade. Governor Roosevelt, like 
its illustrious namesake, had many admirers. 

Light pink carnations, like the Daybreak, 
have been prime favorites, but darker shades 
of pink seem to be coming into vogue. The 
Marquis is a very fine variety which has won 
many prizes. It is a true pink and very fra- 
grant. Cut flowers of the Marquis sold at 
Christmas for $3.00 per dozen, and are now 
$2.50 per dozen. 

Mrs. Bertram Lippincott is a beautiful shade 
of pink and a fine flower. Ethel Crocker, 
Mary Hill, Irene, and Lady VanHorn are all 


good, each possessing some fine points. Gen- 
evieve Lord is a pleasing shade of light pink, 
and Morning Glory is a very pretty variety, a 
little darker and brighter than Daybreak. 
Enquirer is a particularly fine pink variety. 
The Syracuse, a new introduction, is a bright 
rose pink with deeply serrated petals. Opal, 
a delicate, light pink blossom, is a very pretty 
new variety. 

No. 3 is a beautiful light pink blossom, shad- 
ing to white toward edge of petals. 

The Olympia rivaled Mrs. G. M. Bradt. The 
ground is aclear white, and the pencilings are 
of bright scarlet. Lady Minto is 
another of the same type with more 
white in the blossoms. 

Adonis is a fine scarlet; Hector, 
also, had large flowers of a rich scar- 
Jet, but they did not stand up well. 
America was a duller color. 

White Cloud still stands as a favor- 
ite white carnation,but Queen Louise, 
a new introduction, is very fine; 
also No. 550, and The Maine. 

Two sports from Daybreak, each 
of distinct shade and both darker 
than the original, were very fine 
flowers. 

Why are not yellow carnations 
pretty? I am very fond of yellow 
flowers, butI do not like yellow car- 
nations; they are a disappointment. 
Mayor Pingree was the best of this 
color shown. A sport from the last 
named variety had a salmon ground, 
with markings of deep pink, and did 
not resemble the original in any par- 
ticular. . 

It is a question whether, in striving 
for large blossoms, the crowning 
beauty of fragrance is not becoming 
an extinct virtue in carnations. For 
myself, I would rather have smaller, 
and even less perfect flowers, if they had the 
old-time spicy, clove-pink odor. 

Some carnations which were noticeably fra- 
grant were: The Marquis, Melba, Genevieve 
Lord, Ethel Crocker, Jubilee, J. Whitcomb 
Riley, Gomez, White Cloud, and No. as 

1a oY, 
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FoR winpows which have the least sun- 
shine, use begonias, primroses, ferns and 
palms. Chinese primroses do well at a north 
window. 


CARNATION No. 666—‘THE THREE SIXES” 


A GREAT NATIONAL PARK IN THE SOUTH. 


HE demoniacal little steam sawmills stead- 
ily eating away the hearts of our great 
forests, and the total disappearance of many 
beautiful shrubs and trees from the grounds 
around our homes, have, for a long time, made 
our hearts ache for some way to preserve them. 
Western North Carolina has an unequaled 
sylva. 

Prof, Gray stated that he saw a greater num- 
ber of indigenous trees on a thirty-mile trip 
through this region than can be observed in a 
trip from Turkey to England, through Europe, 
or from the Atlantic coast tothe Rocky Moun- 
tain plateau. America has but one such for- 
est, and the Appalachian National Park Asso- 
ciation, at a meeting lately held in Asheville, 
N. C., made a move toward inducing Congress 
to protect it, before it is too late. The idea is 


to establish a great national park in this south- 
ern Appalachian region. 

The highest mountains and the finest scen- 
ery in the whole Appalachian system lie in the 
heart of the Great Smoky and Biack moun- 
tains, each lying partly in Tennessee and 
partly in North Carolina, all of which the 
memorial to be laid before Congress suggests 
should be included in the great park. 

Forty-three mountains of 6,000 feet and more 
in altitude, loom upward in this region, and 
from their summits the eye often seeks vainly 
for some sign of man’s habitation — or devas- 
tation! 

The Park Association also claims that the 
eastern States are entitled to the reservation, 
there being no national park of this character 


east of the Yellowstone; nor is there a forest 
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reserve east of western Dakota. The Chicka- 
mauga National Park was made because of 
the historical interest investing its locality. 
It is very limited in area, and has none of the 
characteristics of the proposed Appalachian 
National Park. The location of this great park 
would make it national, indeed,— but twenty- 
four hours’ ride from New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis and the Gulf States,—and therefore 
within easy reach of millions of people. Why 
have we been so sleepy as to neglect so long 
all effort to secure such a park? All honor to 
the Appalachian National Park Association! 
L. GREENLEE. 
ess 


WINDOW BOXES. 


OR many town and city dwellers the one 
F form of gardening possible is that afforded 
by the use of window boxes. 

The style of the box is a slight matter, as 
nearly every one would prefer to edge it with 
trailing plants, which would soon conceal it 
from view. The box must be strong, how- 
ever, and be provided with holes for drainage, 
and be securely fastened in some way, prefer- 
ably on iron brackets. Any good potting soil 
will answer, though it is well to have it quite 
rich, as the supply of earth, and consequently 
of nutriment, is limited. If plants like bego- 
nias, ferns, etc., be employed, an admixture of 
leaf-mold is advised, if procurable. 

But whatever soil is used, or whatever plants 
are chosen, one thing is indispensable to suc- 
cess, especially if the position be a sunny one, 
—plenty of water, and again, plenty of water. 
Trellises for the sides and top are necessary 
if climbing plants are employed; and these 
are always to be recommended as they add so 
greatly to the grace and beauty of the whole 
effect. An effective support is a square frame 
attached to the top of the window in the form 
of an awning, to which strings or woven wire 
may be attached as a support for the vines. 
Various beautiful and picturesque effects will 
at once suggest themselves. 

A charming arrangement was noticed last 
summer. The plants employed were nastur- 
tiums only, and the entire cost could not have 
exceeded fifty cents. The box was of rough 
boards, evidently, strongly joined, and set 
upon a pair of iron brackets. 

The box was covered with floor oilcloth, 
tacked on, and the design was such that it 
looked like tile work. The colors were cream 
and brown. A pine frame the width of the 


the variegated, green and white sort. 
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window, and six inches across, was nailed to 
the top of the window for attaching the strings 
on which the vines were supported. The nas-- 
turtiums were of both the dwarf and climbing 
sorts. 

A drapery of trailing nasturtiums fell over 
the edge of the box, and dwarf nasturtiums 
filled the center, and all were of the deepest, 
richest colors known to this flower. The 
nasturtiums that were trained up the sup- 
ports were of lighter colors, lemon and orange, 
andcream. The middle strings had been loose 
ened and the vines had been drawn back from 
the center to each side by strong strings; the 
whole appearance being a diamond-shaped 
aperture surrounded by a drapery of living 
green. The effect was equally charming from 
within and without. 

Another window which had the sun in 
the morning and forenoon, but was shaded 
at midday, presented an equally lovely, 
though entirely different effect. Over the face 
of the box hung a drapery of tradescantia, of 
At each 
corner spread a most graceful specimen of 
Plumbago capensis alba. The front center of 
the box was occupied by pansies, and at each 
side of them stood heliotropes in full bloom. 
The whole was arched by vines of Cobcea 
scandens whose purplish bells completed the 
symphony of cream and lavender. 

Other windows might be described, but per- 
haps these two examples will prove sufficiently 
suggestive. In no place can taste and indi- 
viduality be better displayed than in arrang- 
ing window boxes. 

The flowers and vines adapted for this form 
of gardening are very numerous, from the 
cheerful, floriferous single petunia, the seeds 
of which will cost five cents, to the most aris- 
tocratic and expensive, though hardly more 
beautiful, palms, draczenas, etc. 

For sunny windows may be employed all 
sorts of geraniums, plumbagos, verbenas, 
phloxes, roses, Impatiens Sultani, torenias, 
lobelias, etc. 

For a shaded location, use palms, ferns, 
begonias, pansies, foliage plants, etc. The 
different varieties of asparagus are very use- 
ful and ornamental here. 

Morning glories made a fine screen for a 
window having an objectionable outlook. 
Coleus is very desirable, and so, too, are mig- 
nonette, sweet alyssum, etc. 

Passifloras are charming climbers. 

Massachusetts. Mrs. W. A. CUTTING. 


SWEET PEAS, 


From a paper which the author, Mr. James 
T. Baker, has supplied, and which was read 
before the Farmers’ Institute, at Langhorne, 
Pa., the following notes have been made. Mr. 
Baker is a commercial florist, raising sweet 
peas with other flowers for sale. His advice 


is based on repeated experiences. 
' “ Ofall the hundreds of varieties of sweet peas there are 
only two colors which I can grow for profit, pink and 
white. 

FALL PLANTING. 


“In planting sweet peas I would have the ground pre- 
viously enriched and prepared in the fall. Besure that the 
lay of the land will ensure perfect drainage, and, having 
thus selected the spot in the garden, about a month before 
theground freezes for winter make a furrow about six inches 
deep and in that plant peas about every half inch apart 
and cover them with two or three inches of soil. The rest 
of the soil draw over the seed just before the ground freezes 
up for winter, and then, some time later, after the ground 
is frozen hard, I would give the pea row a good top dress- 
ing of some coarse stable manure, just as you would astraw- 
berry bed, in order to assist in protecting the young plants 
and help to prevent the ground from thaw and freeze. 
The seed must not be planted too early nor too late; I gen- 
erally plant about the end of October which will just give 
the plants time to become established in their new quarters, 
Care must be taken that too much stable manure is not 
used, or you will burn off the sprouts of the young plants 
and they will be destroyed. To plant peas in this manner 
will result in giving you well-rooted plants which will re- 
pay you for the labor bestowed with an abundance of very 
early sweet peas.”’ 


SPRING PLANTING. 

Spring planting he says is all right too, where 
it is done early. But the danger is that the 
warm days will come before the ground can 
be prepared, “and then when we do plant the 
seed they grow immediately, and the result 
generally is tall, sickly, yellow-leaved plants 
and poor quality of flowers.” 

SUPPORT FOR THE VINES, 

The best support for pea vines is brush, two 
to six feet tall, set in the rows about six inches 
apart. “If the pea vines could speak they 
would invariably ask for it.” If brush cannot 
be obtained poultry netting is advised, one 
foot or eighteen inches wide, fastened length- 
ways on six-foot poles set four or five feet apart. 


DISTANCE FOR PLANTING, 
“A couple of years ago a lady in our village showed me 
her sweet peas, which were up a few inches and had been 
planted, she said, according to the instructions received 
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They whom truth and wisdom lead 


Can gather honey from a weed. 
= —Cowper. 


from a seedsman’s catalogue; and they were actually 
planted about too to the foot in the row! Now, you may, 
do just as you please about it; but you take a rod of gar- 
den and plant your peas as thick as you please, and I will 
take the same length of row and plant my peas four to six 
inches apart and the flowers on my vines will be nearer 
perfect than those on the vines planted closer together. A 
good color, three or four flowers on a stem, and a long 
stem are essential. It is next to impossible to produce 
these three requisites when the vines are crowded.” 


WATERING AND SYRINGING, 

“T must not omit that the sweet pea is a great drinker. 
If it is planted in a light soil it must be watered frequently, 
and also be syringed early in the morning on clear days. 
There is an insect which will destroy your vines if you do 
not syringe them.” Especially syringe on the under sides 
of the leaves. 

PICKING THE FLOWERS, 

Pick the flowers every day-in order to prolong the season 
and keep the vines vigorous, Allowing theseeds to mature 
weakens the plants and injures their vitality. Always pick 
the flowers in the evening, cutting the stems as long as 


possible, 
* x 
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SWEET PEA RECORD. 


Row of sweet peas sixty feet in length. 
Ground prepared April 6th. Dug eighteen 
inches deep. Eight inches of barnyard man- 
ure put in the trench and covered with five 
inches of soil. 

Trench was thoroughly drenched with warm 
water before sowing the seeds. Seeds covered 
four inches deep with finely pulverized soil. 
For eight weeks after planting there was no 
rain. Plants began to come up five weeks 
after sowing, “seemingly with great unwill- 
ingness to leave their snug nest and try the 
upper air.” 

It was not till the last of May that a fair 
row of them showed, and even then there were 
some bare spots. 

Plants about eighteen inches high the third 
week in June, when a few flowers began to 
appear. I picked twelve and brought them in 
—in a most triumphant manner. The next 
day I picked twenty-five — and from that time 
tillthe sharp freeze of October 2d and 3d there 
was a great profusion of beauty, and our sweet 
peas were the wonder and admiration of the 
town. 

Two days were eminently noticeable for 
yielding over 800 each day, the highest 
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number picked at one time being 847. Many 
of the stems had four flowers, all remarkably 
large and fine. 

Memorandum was made each day of the 
number gathered, except a few picked by other 
members of the family. I was surprised when 
I added up the list, carefully noted each day. 
The amount during the season was 19,789. 
Wesent them everywhere, supplied the church, 
gladdened many sick, sent them to friends and 
neighbors, and our rooms were sweet with 
their delicate fragrance as long as they lasted. 


Patterson, N. Y. | Warr We ts 
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WATER LILIES IN TUBS. 


A few years since, the Water Lily was culti- 
vated only in a few botanical gardens, and 
was universally supposed to be manageable 
only by the specialist. But year by year it has 
outgrown these quarters and proves itself to 
be a plant for the million. Any person pos- 
sessing water and a two gallon pail may have 
aquatic plants and flowers. Water hyacinths, 
water poppies, parrot’s feather and even the 
miniature nymphzas may be grown in a ves- 
sel (wooden preferred) having a superficial 
area of one square foot. Tubs the size of oil 
or whisky barrels, sawed in two, make suitable 
vessels for a variety of nymphzas and lotuses. 
A most pleasant addition to a lawn, noticed 
lately, was a group of four tubs,—three of 
them placed in a triangle, their inner edges 
supporting the fourth—making a pyramid. 
In the upper or central tub was a lotus, its 
flowers and umbrella-like leaves towering up 
several feet high, while parrot’s feather was 
trailing down over the sides almost completely 
hiding the tub. In the lower tubs were -red, 
white and blue nymphzas with some other 
aquatics, while around the margins a few rocks 
were placed, and interspersed with moisture 
loving plants — the whole making a mound of 
fresh, bright green foliage and brilliant colored 
flowers, allsummer. Tubs, pails or casks for 
water lilies should be filled ‘two-thirds full of 
good, rich loam, the roots planted two inches 
deep, then be given a warm sunny place, and 
kept full of pure water. At frost the water 
may be poured off, and the tubs carried over 
winter in a warm cellar or under the benches 
of a greenhouse, GEORGE B, MOuULDER. 
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EVERYONE SHOULD have a cold frame to 
use in the spring. 
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OKRA, 


This is a vegetable that is not nearly as well 
known as it should be. Ilivedin central Kan- 
sas from 1872 until 1889 and never did Isee any 
of the plant grown but once; that was when I 
was a child and had a few plants in my flower 
bed, for its flowers. After I came here I 
found it in almost every garden. Some have 
many plants, and others but few, but no gar- 
den is thought to be a good one without at 
least a few of these plants in it. The plant 
produces a large amount of edible fruit with 
but very little care. Last year one plant came 
up of itself in my garden 'near a row of 
grape vines. I hoed it but twice, and it had 
no other cultivation. 

It grew over eight feet tall and threw out 
branches in all directions until it was consid- 
erably more in circumference than in height, 
and it produced so many pods that I gathered 
them from it to cook nearly every day during 
the whole summer. Okra is liked very much 
by those who once learn to eat it. 

The pods are the part eaten, and should be 
cut while tender. They grow in about three 
or four days’ time. To cook them they may 
be placed on top of boiling cabbage, beans or 
even potatoes. It cooks very quickly and 
should be served hot with plenty of salt and 
pepper and butter, although it is good without 
butter. It can be sliced up and fried by first 
salting, then dipping in egg and cracker 
crumbs. It can be boiled and then fried. I 
have never tried pickling it, but it is liked that 
way too. W. M. R. 

Tennessee. 
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EGG PLANT. 


Have you ever raised the egg plant? If 
not, you have deprived yourself of a great lux- 
ury. I admit that, possibly, it is necessary to 
acquire a taste for this vegetable, but that is 
very easily done. 

Mr. Vick tells an amusing story of his expe- 
rience in that way. He had always persisted 
that he did not like egg plant, and no persua- 
sion could induce him to try it in his own 
home. Lastsummer, when taking dinner with 
Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, at Fordhook, Pa., he ate 
heartily of one particular dish to which he 
was helped. Mr. Burpee asked if he would 
have some more egg plant, “Oh, no!” said Mr. 
Vick, “I never eat egg plant.” This state- 
ment brought out the fact that the dish which 
he had especially enjoyed was of that much 
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despised vegetable. Since that time, Mr. Vick 
has gladly welcomed the egg plant to his own 
table, and in answer to his request Mrs. Burpee 
has kindly furnished the recipe by which it 
was prepared in such an appetizing way. Itis 
as follows: 

Cut in thin slices, pare, and sprinkle each 
piece with salt; press out all juice by placing 
between two plates with a flat-iron on top. 
Dip in cracker dust, or bread crumbs, and egg, 
and then fry in lard. 

Egg plants are not difficult to raise, only 
care is necessary in transplanting, which should 
not be done until danger from frost is over. 
The Improved New York Purple is a favorite 


variety. Anipeyl sh 
+ © 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS FOR EVERYBODY 


Years ago, hardy chrysanthemums, under 
the name of Artemisias, were common in 
flower gardens. They were mostly of a pink- 
ish-lavender tint, often semi-double, and they 
were generally taken up in the fall to bloom 
in the house. 

Now, hardy chrysanthemumsare rarely seen, 
except in the old-fashioned gardens, or door- 
yards, yet they are among the most desirable 
of late-flowering plants, coming into bloom 
even later than the anemones, and lasting 
until severe freezing weather, giving a cheer- 
ing glow of color in the drear November days. 
One lady of our acquaintance always remem- 
bers her friends with beautiful bouquets on 
Thanksgiving day, and I have often taken 
blossoms of the small, white-flowered varie- 
ties fresh from under the snow. 

The hardy chrysanthemums are easy of cul- 
tivation, requiring no special care, and plants 
can be obtained of most florists in named 
varieties of various colors, yellow, pink, laven- 
der, red, and white, including pompon, medium, 
and large-flowered sorts. The blossoms are 
not as large and showy as those we see in the 
greenhouses and florists’ windows, but some 
of the newer varieties are of good size and 
beautiful colors. As cut flowers they keep 
fresh a long time. The yellow varieties are 
the most showy, and are more frequently seen 
in gardens than other colors. 

Inthe illustration given, several varieties are 
represented, the colors being white, yellow, a 
sort of pinkish lavender, and red. The flow- 
ers were obtained from an attractive, old- 
fashioned garden where they had been grow- 
ing for years without any particular care. The 
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fine, large clumps were full of flowers and made 
a beautiful showing, 

There is no reason why the hardy chrysan- 
themums should not be generally grown, and 
I hope to see them in many gardens in the 
coming years. Lee 


A VASE OF 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


EARLY FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


Some good early flowering shrubs are 
Daphne mezereum, Cydonia Japonica (flow- 
ering quince), Kerria Japonica, Prunus tri- 
loba, lilacs, forsythia, snowball, both the 
common and the Japanese varieties, deutzias, 
Spirea arguta, S. prunifolia fl. pl., S. Van 
Houttei, S. lanceolata and Spirea Anthony 
Waterer, syringa and wistaria. 


* * 
* 


NOTHING CAN be sweeter than Jasminum 
grandiflorum. 
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THE ACTINIDIAS. 


Our readers we are sure will welcome the 
satisfactory account on a previous page, of the 
Actinidias, which Mr. Alfred Rehder has kindly 
presented for publication. Forthe engraving, 
on page 199, we are indebted to the courtesy 
of Clark & Co., of Amherst, Mass., who, appar- 
ently, are the introducers to the trade of the 
true A. polygama. Their plants, it appears 
from their catalogue, have been propagated 
from plants which for several years have been 
growing at the home of Professor William P. 
Brooks, trained on his house. The following 
account in the circular which the above named 
firm sends out in relation'to A. polygama, and 
which they call Silver-sweet vine, gives some 
information not found elsewhere: 


The foliage on the ends of the flowering shoots is of a 
silvery white color, giving the whole vine from a little dis- 
tance the appearance of being covered with large white 
flowers blooming among its bright green leaves. The effect 
is very marked and beautiful. The flowers, which appear 
in this latitude about the middle of June, lasting from two 
to three weeks, are creamy white in color with numerous 
stamens with bright yellow anthers, and resemble the lily 
of the valley in fragrance, 

The foliage is almost absolutely free from insect pests, 
and the whole vine throughout the entire season remark- 
ably clean and attractive. The growth is rapid and vigor- 
ous, but less rampant than that of Actinidia arguta, which 
is the true name of the variety that has been heretofore 
commonly sold as A. polygama. The silver-sweet vine 
will be found far more manageable than the other species. 

The two original vines (male plants), from which the 
entire stock of plants offered for sale has been propagated, 
were selected from the woods of Japan, on account of the 
marked beauty of their foliage, by Prof.William P. Brooks, 
of Amherst, Massachusetts, who, for twelve years was in 
the employment of the Japanese Government at Sapporo. 

The two original plants have been growing in their pres- 
ent location in Amherst for the last ten years, and, without 
any protection, withstood the exceedingly trying winter of 
1898-1899 uninjured. This new climber is especially suited 
for planting about buildings, to run over piazzas and arbors, 
or in clumps on lawns or parks, as it is easily made to 
cover either shrubs or iron supports with short cross-arms, 
assuming an umbrella-like form, the tips trailing to the 
ground, 

While the vines are small they should be protected, as 
cats will eat the leaves and tender shoots as they do catnip. 


In correspondence with Professor Brooks 
other interesting information has been re- 
ceived. Quoting from one of his letters, is the 
following in relation to the fruit of Actinidia 
arguta, and, also, that of the silver-sweet vine: 


The fruit (A. arguta) is of larger size and of a green color, 
sometimes with a little blush when ripe. This fruit I have 
known and eaten abundantly almost every vear for the last 
twenty-three or four years, having used it in large quantities 
in Japan from 1877 to 1888, and forthe last eight or nine 
years having obtained it here on our college grounds and 
from my friend, Mr. O. B. Hadwin, of Worcester. The 
members of my family are all exceedingly fond of this fruit, 
and we find it wholesome to a very remarkable degree, 
tending to correct a constipated habit far more effectively 
than any other fruit I know, much exceeding either the fig 
or the date in that respect. We use it fresh, succeeding in 
keeping it as a rule for two or three months, and preserve 


it in Mason jars in the same manner as that employed in > 
preserving our common fruits, though entirely without 
sugar. 

The fruit of the Silver-sweet vine is smaller and has no 
edible value, being of a reddish-yellow color. 

Referring to the Silver-sweet vine, A. polyg- 


ama, he says: 
It is, in my opinion, far more beautiful than the species 


arguta. The latter, however, will sometime come to be 
highly valued for its fruit. This will not be the case with 
the other, 


It was mentioned last month that the Silver- 
sweet vine was offered by Peter Henderson & 
Co., under the name of Silvery-sweet vine. 
From the new catalogue of Ellwanger & Barry, 
of this city, it appears that they, also, offer the 
plant, using the name Silver-sweet vine, the 
same as Clark & Co. 

One thing in connection with these plants is 
not quite clear. Mr. Rehder in his communi- 
cation states that the variegation of the leaves 
“occurs on male plants only.” The account 
of the plants trained on Professor Brook’s 


house, as given in the circular of Clark & Co., 


and which has been quoted above, also refers 
to them as male plants. Now the specific 
name, polygama, indicates a plant which bears 
perfect flowers as well as some flowers which 
are pistillate and others that are staminate. 
If these plants are truly polygamous they 
should be fruit bearing. 

A. arguta is self-fertilizing for, in response 
to an inquiry, Ellwanger & Barry say: ‘‘ We 
have an old vine of the Actinidia. (arguta) 
which blooms and fruits quite freely.” So, 
also, in the very complete article on A. Kolo- 
mikta, given in the Revue Horticole, and to 
which Mr. Rehder refers in his communication 
there is no reference to the plants being either 
moncecious or diceceous, It seems strangely 
inconsistent that the term polygama, as a spe- 
cific name, should have been applied to a spe- 
cies which is apparently dicecious, according 
to the writers mentioned. Coie: 


rors 
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SUTTON BEAUTY APPLE. 


A letter from Mr. J.S. Woodward, Lockport, 
N. Y., the veteran fruit-grower and horticul- 
turist, contains the following note in regard to 
the Sutton Beauty apple: 


“Tam very much pleased with the growth of tree and 
foliage. In leaf and character of wood it much resembles 
Duchess of Oldenburg, having short-jointed, heavy limbs 
with very close, hard-grained wood. Our trees are only 
four or five years old, top-grafted on old trees, but they 
appear very productive, and the fruit is as large as the 
Baldwin, of a bright red color, firm grained and full as 
good quality as Baldwin, and I think better. We shall 
graft more of them this spring, 
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PRUNING CLEMATIS. 


Pruning clematis is perhaps the only point 
about their cultivation that requires special 
treatment. The sections require separate 
treatment. That popular variety, Jackmani, 
requires close annual pruning; as the blossoms 
are produced on the current year’s shoots. 
The white form of Jackmani requires the same 
treatment, and so do the following varieties: 
Star of India, reddish violet purple, with red 
bars; Rubella, velvety claret; Lilacina flori- 
bunda, pale grey lilac; Tunbridgensi, bluish 
purple; Flammula, small white blossoms. 

Varieties of the lanuginosa section produce 
their blooms from the previous season’s 
growth, therefore require but little pruning. 
This section includes Alba magna, pure white, 
purplish brown anthers; Duchess of Teck, 
pure white, delicate mauve bar when first 
opening; Lady Caroline Nevill, blush, mauve 
bars; Grand Duchess, white, flushed rose; 
Henryi, creamy white; Duchess of Albany, 
bright pink, deeper down the center, soften- 
ing to lilac pink round the margin of the petals; 
Mrs. Hope, deep lavender; Mme. Van Houtte, 
white; Louis Van Houtte, deep violet purple, 
with darker veins; Albert Victor, deep laven- 
der, 

The florida and patens section should be left 
untouched. Amongst these are Duchess of 
Edinburgh, double white, free, vigorous and 
fragrant; John Gould Veitch, lavender-blue; 
Devoniensis, bright azure blue; Miss Bateman, 
white, chocolate anthers; Sir Garnet Wols- 
eley, pale blue, plum-red bar; Mrs. Quilter, 
pure white; Standishii, lavender-blue; Mrs. 
S. C. Boker, pink.—#. in the Garden. 
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THE EDELWEISS. 

A reproduction by photograph of a cele- 
brated painting, by A. Seifert, called the Edel- 
weiss is here shown. The head of a young 
girl is wreathed with the Swiss national 
flower. This flower, the “ White Jewel,” is 
dear to every Switzer. With the Swiss it is 
not only the national flower, but it expresses 
the tenderest sentiments when offered and 
received by youngpersons. Thisplant, known 
botanically as Leontopodium alpinum, is a 
native of the Swiss Alps where it has been so 
persistently hunted by flower gatherers and 
tourists that the government has passed and 
put in force laws regulating its collection, in 
order to prevent its entire extermination. 
The plant also grows in other mountainous 
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regions of Europe, and has also been called 
the “Immortelle of the Snows.” The form of 
the flower is well represented in the picture 
though much reduced in size, for it measures 
about two inches across. 


This plant is not particularly difficult to raise 
and is propagated both by seeds and division 
of the roots. It is a perennial growing from 
from five to eight inches in height, blooming 
the second year from seed. Plants can be 
started in the house or greenhouse and trans- 
planted to adry cool spot with a northern 
exposure, or it does well on the north side of 
a rockery. 


EDELWEISS 


Froma painting by A. Seiffert 


BRANCHING ASTER. 


Last year bought a packet of Vick’s Branch- 
ing Aster and I raised 100 plants out of the 
package; planted about 200 that were raised 
from seed saved the previous year. Planted 
them rather close, kept them growing from 
start to finish. When any of them showed 
blight pulled them up, root and branch, Cut 
about 2,000 blossoms and saved some of the 
best for seed. IP XO tee 

Pennsylvania. 

%% 

ScHIZANTHUsS blooms well as a pot plant, 

and the flowers resemble orchids. 


THE SPRING PLANTING. 


The first thing which the planter, intoxicated 
with the returning spring, usually thinks of 
doing is to plant seeds of the plants which he 
likes. There are comparatively few who think 
first of the place in which they should plant 
them. That is to say, flowers have two gen- 
eral purposes or values: one is their intrinsic 
value —the interest which they have as sep- 
arate and individual objects; another is the 
value which they have as a part of the garden 
or landscape picture. The best results in 
flower-growing are secured when the plants 
are made to fulfill both these requirements. 
That is, one may have cannas and have a pic- 
ture at the same time; but he cannot do this 
if he plants his cannas in a hole in the front 
yard. If they are placed at one side of the 
area, against a building, or in some other posi- 
tion in which they have relation to surround- 
ing objects, their effect as flowers will be just 
as good, and their effect as a part of the pic- 
ture will be much better. All the parts of a 
well-ordered home yard should have relations 
one to another; they should all be parts of 
one general scheme or design. In the com- 
mon yard the various objects have no relation 
to each other; and one object is quite as likely 
to detract from the other as to add to its 
effectiveness. 

The geranium bed in the front yard is one 
- of the commonest of the home-made blunders. 
The plants are usually wintered over in the 
cellar, and in the spring the old stocks, stiff 
and nearly lifeless, are planted in a carefully- 
made bed in the lawn, which is laboriously 
cut in the form of a circle, heart, star, or other 
fanciful design. The hole in the sod spoils 
the lawn; it breaks up its continuity and 
makes the place fidgety. The old plants do 
noc start into growth at once. With care and 
much water, they finally throw out a few weak 
leaves at the top, and by midsummer, or later, 
they will have begun to bloom. In the mean- 
time the chickens will have scattered the dirt 
out of the bed and the housewife will have 
been obliged to drive a stockade of sticks out- 
side the area or to have enclosed it with wire 
netting. The place, therefore, becomes an 
enclosure in whicn the geranium plants are 
small features. Late in summer the plants 
may have sufficiently recovered to make a 
fairly good display and to cover perhaps two- 
thirds of the surface. After three or four 
weeks of such satisfaction, frost comes; and 
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then for six months the person has a hole in 
the ground. 

There is no possible objection to geraniums ; 
but the geranium plants should be good, and 
they should be in place. 

In the making of a flower garden, and of 
any other garden, one should place his main 
reliance upon a few well-tried and well-liked 
things. Sow these things with a free hand. 
They will give character to the place. The 
person knows that they will not fail. Then, 
for the purpose of experimenting, put in inci- 
dental patches here and there of the new 
things. They are the little personal touches 
to the place. They still have interest because 
they are new, and one learns what they are 
worth. They are rare and therefore are in 
keeping when their numbers are few. But if 
one Sows poppies or sweet peas or phlox or 
petunias or pinks, or any other of the old-time 
favorites, let him sow them liberally, so that 
their color will light up the place and there 
will be enough to pick and yet not destroy the 
plantation. Two or three pinks are scarcely 
worth the while in a flower border; but one 
hundred are lots of fun. For the main plant- 
ing, choose seeds of the well-tried varieties. 
These are the varieties which do not need 
glowing descriptions. The shorter the de- 
scription the surer the variety. 

If one wants flowers for flowers’ sake and 
merely to pick and to use for decorating, then 
have the flower garden at one side or in the 
rear, and laid out in regular fashion as the 
vegetable garden is; but if he wants to orna- 
ment a place, then put the plantations in front 
of the shrubbery borders or near the dwelling, 
or in such other place that they will stand in 
relation and incidental to the larger structural 
features of the area. 

It is well to start the seeds of all common 
flowers in boxes in the house. Their season 
may be hastened in this way and thereby ex- 
tended. It is well to make a later sowing in 
the open ground. But the main blooming of 
any plants should be arranged to come at that 
season in which it: naturally reaches its great- 
est perfection. For example, the heaviest 
bloom of China asters should be reserved for 
September because it is essentially a fall 
flower. Plants are sometimes out of place 
when they are out of season. 

L. H. BAILEY, 

Cornell University. 
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GILBERTIANA, 

LYCHNIS VISCARIA SPLENDENS PLENA.— All 
who are looking for first class plants should 
plant this lovely perennial. It is perfectly 
hardy, and once established is good for indefi- 
nite years. It is of the pink family, and like 
some of its relatives has evergreen foliage; 
long, smooth, narrow leaves rising directly 
from the root, cover the ground with a mat of 
green in winter. 

There is no attempt of the plant to form 
seeds, nor does it spread much from the root 
if lefttoitself. Itmight,no doubt, be increased 
by dividing the root, but this I never have 
tried. In early spring there is a growth of 
fresh leaves, and soon a number of slender 
flower stems arise, a foot or more high, bear- 


ing many rosy pink, double flowers which. 


grow lighter toward their centers. The base 
of the spike has the largest flowers. The 
stems are hardly stout enough to sustain the 
weight of bloom, especially in wet weather. 

Looking out upon the garden after an over- 
night shower the red spikes are missed from 
their place, and on examination they are found 
lying prostrate, nor can they rise again with- 
out help. Therefore they should be supported 
in some way before they fall. These limpsy 
stalks are the only drawback developed, in my 
experience, and we may suppose the single 
flowered form had less trouble in this respect. 
I would greatly like to possess this plant, if I 
knew where to find it; the doubling of flowers 
is a doubtful improvement in many cases, in 
my opinion, and this is one of them. 

CLEMATIS DAVIDIANA.— Several years ago 
I set a mailing plant of this species which is a 
bush-formed or shrubby clematis growing very 
stiff and erect. It did very well the first 
season, getting over a foot high, and flower- 
ing quite freely. But the next spring it was 
dead — winter killed to all appearance, though 
there may have been another reason, since it 
is said to be hardy. But I find many a plant 
hardy on Long Island, and elsewhere, to be 
tender on my soil. 

The flowers have four long, narrow, pale 
blue sepals, pretty enough so long as they last. 
But after a day or two they faded to a dead- 
leaf color and remained without withering. 
New flowers in long succession came forth and 
faded until the clusters of bloom were more 
brown than blue, which gave a general effect 
not at all dazzling. Possibly this was due to 
some defect of soil or season. 
further experience. 


I have had no 
The foliage is strong and 
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good, and the plant is interesting from its 
bush form among so many vines, but it seems 
a pale affair to me besides its congeners pani- 
culata, Jackmanni, Henryi, and all the rest. 
E.:S..GILBERT. 


A DESIGN IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A WHITE GLOIRE DE LORRAINE. 


What is called a white variety of Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine, called Caledonia, is an- 
nounced from Scotland. We have not seen a 
plain statement whether this new comer is a 
sport from Gloire de Lorraine or a seedling. 
It is said to resemble the latter plant in foliage, 
habit of growth and blooming, and in all 
respects excepting the color of the flowers 
which is a pure, ivory-white. 


A DESIGN IN CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Prize Design.— The illustration on this page 
shows a design in chrysanthemums, made by 
Otto Fehrlin, Galveston, Texas, which was a 
prize winner at the Galveston, Texas, Flower 
Show, November r4th and 15th, 1899. It was 
entered in competition with eight other floral 
pieces for the “Best Emblem or Design made 
of Chrysanthemum Blooms,” and the success- 
ful competitor was awarded a premium of ten 
dollars, 


SUCCESS WITH SWEET ~PEAS. 


A correspondent writes us as_ follows: 
“Vear before last I purchased two five cent 
packets of mixed sweet peas and planted them 
in four rows in clay soil. Not that I thought 
clay soil was the right kind to plant in, but 
simply because the spot was unoccupied. 
Before the season was over I had cut several 
bushels of the beautiful, fragrant blossoms. 

I resolved to save my own seed and go into 
the sweet pea business. I did so and saved 
about two quarts of seed, and last year off a 
piece of ground about thirty-six feet square I 
sold thousands of blossoms and made $25.00. 

I have again saved seed, and abundance of 
it, and hope to make $50.00 this year. I shall 
raise other flowers the coming season, and if 
my plan is a success my place shall be known 
as the “ Sweet Pea Farm.” 

Lowa. Mrs CoM so, 
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HARDINESS OF PAMPAS GRASS, 


In February MAGazinge, page 144, E. S. Gil- 
bert refers to an article of mine of 1890, in 
which he understands me to pronounce the 
pampas grass entirely hardy in Southwestern 


Missouri. Whereupon he says: 

Now, in the last number she says the mercury last winter 
went down to 16° or 18° below zero, and is likely to sink to 
10° or 12° almost any year. Does she mean to say that the 
pampas grass will endure all this cold? If so, I will set it 
next spring, for I seldom see any lower mercury. 


I have written less clearly than I have in- 
tended, or I should not have given the impres- 
sion that the mercury “is likely to sink to -10° 
or -12° almost any year.” I have seen it as low 
as 12° below zero but three seasons of the 
twenty-two years I have lived here. Usually 
the lowest cold registers 1° to 6° below zero. 

Our pampas grass went safely through one 
of these three cold seasons. One was before 
its day. The last cold year, 1899, the coldest 
winter ever known here, finished up every 
clump of pampas grass in our town, save one, 
that was one of ours that stood ten feet from 
the south wall of our house, in a nook quite 
sheltered from cold north winds. This clump 
was badly injured, but came out all right in 
the end. It had been given no protection in 
the least. It endured a cold of at least 16° 
below zero. 

It is a hobby with me to plant all doubtfully 
hardy things in the shelter of a building or. 
within the windbreak of a shrubbery belt. If 
E. S. Gilbert will adopt my hobby, and in addi- 
tion mulch the ground heavily over winter, 
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then use his barrel to cover the plant itself, I 
see no reason that his pampas grass should 
not thrive. Ina sheltered location, an unpro- 
tected but vigorous clump will endure as low 
as -12° in safety. A weak plant, or one in the 
open, will not endure above 5° or 6° below 
zero. Lora S. LAMANCE. 
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PORTULACA IN DRY, HOT ‘PLACES, 


A friend has shown us a letter from one of 
his correspondents, a zealous amateur gar- 
dener and plant grower, wherein he stated his 
experience with the portulaca. Before his 
grounds were supplied with water, or his trees 
and shrubs had attained much size so as to 
cast much shade, he had beds of beautiful por- 
tulacas, never failing with them. When the 
grounds were supplied with water from the 
water works, and a sprinkler was intro- 
duced to water the plants, the portulaca 
beds necessarily received their share of 
the water. The result was that these beds 
were no longer satisfactory, and as the trees 
were also supplying some shade to the 
ground it was found necessary to abandon the 
location and find a dry, sunny spot for the 
portulacas, and never allow them any artificial 
watering. This was learning by experience. 

For the last fifty years our horticultural jour- 
nals and flower papers and seedsmen’s cata- 
logues have told the same story, and the por- 
tulaca has been called a little salamander, be- 
cause no piece of ground is too dry for it, and 
no sunshine too hot. 

%* 
THE SUNFLOWER AS A PROFITABLE 
CROP 

We learn from European journals that the. 
cultivation of the common sunflower, Helian- 
thus annuus, has been seriously undertaken at 
Tetlow, Germany, for economic uses. The 
pith of the plant can be employed for some 
purposes in the place of cork; the leaves 
stored in silos serve for cattle fodder; the 
bark is used in the manufacture of paper; and 
the seeds supply oil. 

The culture of this plant for oil has been 
practiced for a considerable time, and to quite 
an extent in Russia, Egypt and India, and on 
a smaller scale in Italy, Austria and Turkey. 

In this country the extensive cultivation of 
this crop in the State of Kansas has been a 
subject entertained in recent years by shrewd 
business men. Kansas is known as the sun- 
flower State, the plant being indigenous there, 
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and so far as environment is concerned that 
region is, no doubt, wholly favorable to the 
successful culture of the plant. For the pro- 
duction of oil the plant would in this country 
have the competition of cottonseed. Whether 
the woody fibre may prove to be of value as 
paper material will depend on its own merits 
and on the scarcity of other vegetation suit- 
able for this purpose. 
to 
THE FIRST BEE WORK. 


* Come and see the bees, they are gathering 
pollen for the first time this spring,” called my 
friend from the bee-garden. 

“Where do you suppose they get it,” I 
asked, as we watched them drop upon the 
alighting board loaded wlth yellow and green 
pollen. 

“Possibly from the pussy-willows” he an- 
swered. I clapped my hands saying, “I know, 
the hepaticas are in bloom—we must go to 
the woods today.” 

And there they were, listening to the robins 
and blue birds, my beautiful, fragrant hepati- 
cas, singly and in clusters, pink, blue, and 
white. Amidst the brown leaves, beside moss- 
covered logs, nestled by the gnarled roots of 
trees, down the banks of the creek in the 
mosses to the water’s edge, oftentimes mir- 
rored in the water. There too were our bees 
happily humming and gathering pollen. 

Michigan. (Op AEE 
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ak. DISH RAG GOURD. 


One of the most odd-looking pear trees 
stood in my garden last summer. This tree, 
having failed to put out leaves of its own, Dish 
Rag gourds were planted around it, which in 
a short time completely covered the tree with 
beautiful dark green foliage and the brightest 
yellow flowers imaginable, as large as morn- 
ing glories. Later in the season, the odd- 
looking gourds hung from every limb, some of 
them nearly two feet in length. While the 
garden contained many plants that assisted in 
making the place ornamental and interesting, 
nothing attracted quite so much attention as 
this tree with its borrowed foliage and fruit. 
Not only is the Dish Rag gourd one of the 
most ornamental vines, but the interior mem- 
brane of the fully matured gourd is a very 
useful article. This membrane is equally as 
durable as a sponge, and for many purposes 
superior; for washing hands or cleaning flower 
pots nothing is better. EpwIn H. RIEHL. 
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PRUNING BLACKBERRY AND _ RASP- 
BERRY. 


Pruning is divided into two seasons, sum- 
mer and winter. Summer pruning consists in 
topping the growing canes when they reach the 
height of eighteen inches to two feet. The 
purpose of this is two fold, inasmuch as this 
process will induce the stems to grow more 
stocky, set more laterals, and develop larger 
heads, and thereby produce more fruit. 

This process applies to all kinds of black- 
berries and of either black or red raspberries. 
Blackberries and raspberries produce fruit on 
the new wood, each year, but the same stalks 
gives but one crop of fruit. Thus we learn 
that it is proper and important to cut out all 
old wood, and thin down all new wood soon 
after the close of the fruiting season; but this 
pruning can and may be done any time dur- 
ing the fall or winter when there is no frost in 
the wood. Ss LINTON; 

Missouri. 


* 
* 


THE WINTER BERRY. 


ILEX VERTICILLATA.— This fine shrub which 
is so nearly related to the hollies that we 
might call it the deciduous holly, deserves all 
the commendation given it in the MAGAZINE 
for February. It is diceceous, or nearly so, 
and many large patches of it never bear any 
berries. Some bushes are polygamous and 
will fertilize themselves, perhaps all the berry 
bearing clumps do so. The sterile bushes 
have whitish, fragrant flowers by the million, 
which are greatly liked by bees ; this formis a 
good shrub, but if you are planting for berries 
it will disappoint you. Therefore, be sure of 
your bushes before you transplant them. 

New York. Heom GILBERT, 


Oe 
* 


EARTHING UP CELERY. 


A very good note in regard to this operation 
is made bya writer in a late number of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle: A simple method of 
keeping the stalks close while earthing them 
up consists in running a string from end to end 
of each row, binding, without however tying, 
each plant with the string, and securing each 
end to a stick to keep it tight. A long row 
can be tied in this wayin a few minutes. 
When the earthing up is finished, the string 
is drawn out and used for another. 

* 
A 8G on the wrapper of the MAGAZINE means your sub- 
scription expires this month. Please renew promptly. 
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THE COMING OF THE BIRDS, 


“I know the pretty almanac 
Of the punctual coming-back 
On their due days, of the birds.” 
—LEmerson, 


OHESE are busy days for 
iS the Volunteers. 

A large portion of the 
bird-world is now en- 
gaged in migration. Do 
you know what the word 

: migration means? I 
shall tell the younger ones. With the birds it 
means the journey they take to raise their 
little ones in safety, and where there is plenty 
of food. We will divide birds into four classes: 

Permanent residents, those that stay all the 
year round, 

Summer residents, those that stay with us 
during the summer. 

Winter residents, those that come down from 
the north, a small class, and 

Migrants, those that stop only for a day or 
two in their journey to the north, 

The migrations take place twice a year, 
spring and fall. Think of a little bird no 
longer than your finger, flying all the way from 
South America to Greenland. Look on your 
map and gain some idea of this great distance. 

Birds have a wonderful instinct which leads 
them to return to the neighborhood of their 
birth; they have regular routes of travel, they 
prefer river valleys and coast lines, for they 
must be within reach of food and water. 

Warblers, wrens, vireos, and thrushes, timid 
birds of feeble flight, choose the night in which 
to make their long journeys, resting and feed- 
ing by day. 

Bold, fearless birds, strong of wing, like our 
friend robin, and the blackbirds and orioles, 
fly by day. They do not care for concealment, 
and rest where food and water are plenty. 

Those birds whose life is largely spent on 
the wing, that feed on insects which they catch 
flying, these birds fly both by day and night, 
and accomplish their long journeys in a very 
short space of time. Hawks, swifts and swal- 


lows belong here. 
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Go forth under the open sky and list to 
Nature's teachings. 


—Bryant. 


The spring migration 
seems like the march of a 
great army. Rank on rank 
they come; the dates of 
their arrival vary very little 
from one year to another. 
Those birds we see first are 
those whose winter homes 
are not far south of us, 
The robin and the blue bird, the red-winged 
black bird and the grackles, these are the 
first. The male birds come ahead, — perhaps 
because they are stronger. How do you sup- 
pose the little mother birds know how to find 
their mates? No one can tell. 

Early in April look about for the purple 
finch. The sparrows come this month too, the 
white throat, vesper and chipping. We all 
know the dear little song sparrow, and I am 
sure my Volunteers have often watched the 
grand flight of the swallows, and can tell apart 
the barn swallow with its coat of steel blue 
feathers which shine in the sun, and its bright 
chestnut throat, from its equally beautiful 
cousin, the tree or white breasted swallow, 
that comes so early and stays so late. Both 
of these swallows have very forked tails. 

We give on the next page a sketch of a bird 
with the names of the different parts of the 
body, so as to help in learning about them.: 

The Volunteers must prepare for very early 
rising. You can scarcely get up too early for 
the birds. Remember that one hour, early in 
the morning is worth a month of noondays, if 
you wish to hear the sweetest songs, see the 
morning bath, and learn those little ways 
which make one kind of bird so different from 
every other. 

It seems to me that the robin is the first bird 
to wake up. He starts in to wake up all the 
other birds, and this is the way it sounds to 
me. The first robin shouts, and shouts till 
he wakes up another, then they begin. Says 
the first one, “I’m glad you waked up, (I’m 
glad you waked up.” 

Number two answers, “You made such a 
racket I had to wake up y’ 
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The first one, to cheer up sleepy head, says, 
“ The sun’s coming up and so are the worms.” 
This has the desired effect, and number two 
answers cheerfully: “Ill be down ina minute, 
just wake up the others.” 

Then come in the sleepy notes of the chip- 
pey, getting louder as he rubs his eyes. Song 
sparrow tries over his notes to see if they are 
in tune for the day, and pretty soon every bird 
in the chorus is singing as loud as he can. 

In this month we shall see a bird that has 
been with us some weeks, It is called the 
cow-bird. Few birds have such bad habits, 
yet we must remember that the evil ways ot 
this bird are as much a part of it as its coat ot 
feathers. Have you ever seen in the spring- 
time, walking about in the meadows near the 
cattle, a bird with dark brown head and neck, 
and body of black feathers, with a beautiful 
greenish gloss? Thisis the male cow-bird; the 
female is not so pretty, she is brownish gray, 
and her throat is nearly white. They follow 
about eating the insects that are stirred up by 
the cows, and you will usually see them in 
little ocks, more females than males. 

Now the mother-bird is lazy, and so was her 
mother, and if she ever knew how to build a 
nest, she has forgotten. But the egg must be 
put in some safe place, so she hunts about and 
finds a pretty cozy nest, and while the mother- 
bird who built it is away, she, the cow-bird, 
slyly puts her egg there. She may choose a 
song sparrow’s nest, or a chippey’s, but often 
est she chooses a nest built by the summer 
yellow bird. <A dainty little home, made of 
flax and down, and soft grasses and moss. 
Here the cow-bird puts her egg. But the 
yellow bird is not so easily deceived. She 
sees the ugly egg. What do you think she 
does? Why, builds another nest above it. 
Sometimes she will do this three times. 

If you will follow up from April rst to 30th, 
every chirp or unrecognized bird-note, your 
books will overflow with records of early birds 
that will come and go all unsuspected by your 
neighbor, whose mid-day observances have 
not led him to their haunts, 

One ornithologist compared his books for 
twenty-three years, and found that the nearer 
the full moon comes to the first of May the 
earlier the full number of our summer resi- 
dents arrive. This seems to show that birds 
prefer, if possible, moonlight nights to travel 
in, so that they do not have to trust to hear- 
ing alone. With a telescope or even a power- 
ful field-glass focused on the moon during 


April and early May, one may detect birds fly- 
ing across the moon’s face. The smaller, 
weaker birds seldom rise over a mile above 
the earth, but the larger and more powerful 
sometimes seek a distance of two or two and 
one-half miles. 

Birds vary much and curiously from year to 
year in their numbers, and the situations they 
choose. Last year, 1899, Western New York 
was unusually rich in Baltimore Orioles, that 
flashed undaunted through our city streets, 
built their pensile nests over the restless trol- 
ley, and sang their love songs without a 
thought of danger. At the same time our 
orchards bore tent after tent of noxious cater- 
pillars on which these birds love to feed. Was 
there any connection between the two facts? 
If, on the one hand, our eyes were gladdened 
by the gorgeous orioles, our ears missed the 
song of that lyrical artist, the cat-bird. Only 
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one pair built near us, when before there had 
been a dozen, and instead of arriving like sleek 
gray nuns in April, it was the fourth of May 
before they began taking up the search for a 
dwelling, which is a matter of such great im- 
portance in a cat-bird’s career. If one cannot 
go far afield to study birds, much can be 
gleaned from our own door-stone. 

Why not take up the study of one pair of 
birds? You may note something never pre- 
viously known about them. 

Watch them from their first arrival. Note 
carefully their little ways of courting their 
mates, see how civil they are, how sweetly 
they sing. What materials do they choose for 
anest? Where do they place it, on the ground 
in a bush, on a tree? See if you can distin- 
guish the different notes, alarm, pleasure, an- 
ger, or consolation. We have about fifty-five 
song birds, do they sing for themselves, the 
world or their mates? That the conversa- 
tional notes of a bird are absolutely different 
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from his song notes, nobody can deny. The 
chirp or twitter will be given while hunting for 
food, seeking nest materials, or pursuing any 
every day vocation. Not so the song. See 
the song sparrow seek the top of a young 
maple to pour out his gushing melody. All 
our birds, in fact, except those that have the 
celestial habit of singing as they fly, seek 
some vantage ground before they bend their 
energies to sing. 

Since the December number was issued one 
student says he has readily distinguished 
twenty-seven different calls or cries among 
the crows. 

In beginning the study of birds do not be 
discouraged if you cannot “name” your bird 
at the first acquaintance. Do not try to name 
too many the first season. 

Above all let the sun greet you up and out, 
and if you have a locust tree, or any upon 
which the foliage is tardy in appearing, con- 
centrate your eyes and attention upon that; 
you want to be able to see your bird to know 


him. 
* * 
* 


HOw onOde 

Attention, Volunteers ! 

Do you all wear yonr buttons? 

Have you each made yourself a 
recruiting officer, and got one new Volunteer 
to join the army? We should soon have many 
companies if each member of V. V.s did this. 

x 
In May we shall study about flowers and 
insects, and how they help each other. Wal- 


ter Noyes will be glad to hear this. 
ek 
* 


The following contribution by Charles Lott 
we publish exactly as he sent it. There are 
some mistakes in it, but it has many merits. 
It is brief, to the point, and accurate as far as 
it goes: 

A robin is a very nice Singing bird it builds its nest ona 
tree it lays about four eggs and when their young ones is 
hatched out the old one goes around to get worms for its 
feet arobins color is Its breast is red and its wings is a 
dark brown the young ones set on the trees and sing from 
morning til night, 

We have heard from our youngest Volun- 
teer. He lives in Texas; his name is Henry 
Barcus, and he is five years old. He is very 
much interested in earth-worms and how they 
keep the dirt stirred up. I have read Wright’s 
Nature Studies, too, Henry. Did you not like 
to learn about the ants, also? 


Alice May Bean, California We were very 
glad to hear from you. Why not tell us about 
the silk-worms? We would like to hear how 
they eat, spin their cocoons, what is done with 
the silk, and and any facts you know about 


them. 
+ % 
# 

Ruth Austin, N. Y., sends us a very pleasant 
description of some woodpeckers she saw. 
She heard a tapping in an old apple tree, one 
day last September, and decided to find out 
what it meant. When she came under the 


tree she found some chips on the ground: 


‘‘T looked into the branches and sawa pretty little bird, 
with a red head and gray feathers, and then I knew it must 
be a red-headed woodpecker. He was very busy boring a 
small hole in a decayed branch, and every once in a while 
he would put in his head, as if trying to measure it. He 
made several small holes leading to the one which was 
large enough for a nest, and each one was perfectly round 
and as smooth as if sandpapered. 

“The first pest I ever discovered was in the trunk of an 
old cherry tree. I heard a whirring, tapping noise in it 
some days before I found out what caused it; on peeping 
into a small hole I saw a little bird at work, very busily. 
In about two weeks I went again; the nest was finished, 
and looking into it I could see a woodpecker sitting down; 
then I knew that Mr. Woodpecker had found a wife. She 
was not as pretty as he, for she had no red top-knot. 

“Soon she flew out andI could see the two eggs on which 
she had been sitting; they were very glossy and white. A 
week or two later I saw some very hungry and lonely 
looking little birds that were not a bit pretty. Their heads 
were covered with black feathers, mixed with red, which 
change to red when the birds are about a year old. 

“T thought the woodpecker a very interesting bird, after 
seeing these two gentlemen, one with a family and one 
without,” 

Does Ruth know that the woodpeckers are called the 
““Red-headed Family’’? The Hairy, the Downy, the Red- 
bellied, the Sap-sucker, and the Flicker —our most familiar 
species — all have ared mark somewhere about their heads. 
That is, the male birds do. There is one exception to this 
rule,—the male and female Red-headed woodpeckers have 
head, neck and throat a brilliant scarlet, their breasts are 
white, and wings black, heavily marked with whites ‘I 
think Ruth’s birds are the Hairy variety—about the size of 
a robin, black and white above, white beneath, bright red 
band on back of neck: Female without red and body 
more brownish. 

The male bird of this species has the very selfish habit of 
boring out for himself a snug winter home. We spoke of 
this in the February number, but did not mention how the 
spring sunshine seems to thaw out his selfish heart. He 
becomes a most devoted lover. He helps to scoop out a 
new nest; he carries away the chips; when the little birds 
come he feeds them and their mother; helps keep the 
house clean, and behaves so nicely that we forget his dis- 
agreeable winter manners. If you hear him again this 
spring, and he makes that ‘‘ whirring’? you wrote about, 
do not think he is drilling a hole, but that he is making his 
best attempt at a love song! Woodpeckers cannot sing, but 
they have their place in the bird band—they beat thedrum! 


On les 
* 
To the Volunteer sending me the longest list of birds 
seen and known during the month of April, I will send a 


large colored picture of one of our choicest and most famil- 
iar birds. Who will get it? 


Hannu Pore, 
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Nearer to the rivers trembling edge 

There grew broad flag flowers, purple, prankt with white, 
And starry river-buds among the sedge, 

And floating water lilies, broad and bright. 


April action. 

Pussy willow, come! 

Are tools all in order? 

In with the hardy annuals. 

The sun plays hide and seek. 

Uncover the strawberry crowns. 

Enrich the onion bed every year. 

Trees: earliest planted least risk. 

Thin out quince wood considerably. 

Why not plan a window box or two? 

Beets cannot be sown too soon for early. 

Crowding young seedlings is inexcusable. 

Early and often, the rule of sowing radishes 
and peas. 

Free airing of frames and hot beds must not 
be slighted. 

Of hardy roses you should have a bed of a 
dozen at least. 

I never saw a bird that did not devour in- 
sects.—C. Rk. R. 

A frame with glazed sash placed on the 
strawberry bed will give you a nice taste of 
early fruit. 

In nothing else will a little money go so far 
towards making home beautiful, as by setting 
out reliable ornamental plants and trees. 

The man with the hoe should now be in evi- 
dence. No amount of manuring can atone for 
neglect in stirring the soil and in weed killing. 

We have yet to find a class of plants better 
suited to occupy shady corners, where not 
even grass will grow, than the wild ferns and 
brakes. 

Currants are too much neglected as regards 
manuring. In many a garden there stands the 
row of this fruit, bearing year after year and 
no fertilizer applied. Try the effect of a lib- 
eral coat of manure with pruning out of old 
wood and you'll be surprised at the result. 

Have you learned to value the full worth of 
toads in your warfare against insects? Doyou 
instruct the boys that they are genuine friends, 
not foes? If not, learn this lesson from the 
farmers of France. In many rural commun- 
ities the Frenchmen put up boards with this 
inscription: “Toads help agriculture; destroy 
twenty to thirty insects each hourly. Don’t 


— Shelley. 


kill toads”; and this of birds: “Birds. Each 
department of France loses yearly millions of 
francs by the injury done by insects. Don’t 
kill the birds.” 

Abutilons are not enough appreciated as 
house plants. Of easy culture; rich foliage 
that is handsome at all seasons; and great 
bloomers for many months. Small plants 
bought now at low cost, will develop into fine 
specimens by fall. Keep in the open air dur- 
ing summer, either in pots or else bedding 
them out and lifting and potting in Sep- 
tember. 

April flowers precede May showers. How 
we love these modest little snowdrops and 
crocuses, and mezereum, and others that 
head the grand procession of kinds that come 
trooping through the season. ’Tis well to 
sing of the May flowers brought forth by sev- 
eral showers, but our highest joy is found in 
their forerunners, that defy the frosts and late 
snow squalls. 

Massing Lilacs. Wethrow out a suggestion 
which if followed, will bring us many thanks 
in years to come. It is this: Let those who 
have the room plant a large bed of lilacs, say 
two dozen in variety. Include some of the 
best varieties of recent introduction, Plant in 
good soil with a distance of about six feet 
between the bushes. Then wait a season or 
two for floral sweetness and beauty. 


LARGE TREE PLANTING IN CHICAGO. 


A dozen or more years ago, we were hear- 
ing a good deal about the planting of large 
trees in the Chicago boulevards and parks. 
The object, as in all similar cases, was to have 
quick effects in arboreal beauty as well as in 
the matter of shade. After hundreds of trees 
thirty to forty feet in height had been planted, 
residents of the western metropolis pointed 
with pride to the rows in the park avenue, 
where but a short time before there had been 
only treeless prairies. But to set large trees 
that have lost two-thirds of their roots in the 
removal is one thing; to have them take on 


thrift and develop into magnificence is quite 
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another. These thoughts came to the writer 
after a brief visit at the home of a Chi- 
cago friend who lives on Garfield boulevard, 
of that city. It is an excellent place to size up 
this subject of large tree planting. Here they 
are, the large trees set years ago, but alas, far 
from fulfilling the desires of the planters, if 
they had thrifty growth in view. So far from 
showing vigor, the average of the large trees 
present the marked characteristics of having 
had the large branches headed back to look 
stubby at planting time, while the long slender 
shoots —a sure mark of growth, are conspic- 
uous by their almost total absence. The 
trees, for the most part, must be classed as 
cripples,— one cannot but wonder what their 
future will be. That they never will develop 
into large thrifty subjects seems certain. Will 
they be allowed to stand as rows of cripples 
always? But this is only one side of the 
object lesson revealed on that part of Garfield 
boulevard. The other side is one of hopeful- 
ness to tree planters who desire to profit by 
the experience of others. When this part of 
the boulevard was planted, it happened that 
the funds allowed of occupying only the center 
part of the highway between the two drive- 
ways, with the large expensive trees. The 
side rows, next the roadway, must put up with 
something cheap and small in the tree line. 
However, as the center was occupied with the 
large trees the presence of the smaller ones at 
the outside must be endured. But here comes 
the lesson. In setting the smaller trees, these 
were such as possessed a quality not known 
to the big fellows, namely, roots in fair pro- 
portion to the tops. Therefore they grew, 
while their companions, large above ground 
but weak in roots, stood still. The result is 
that years later the larger trees are about the 
size they were when planted, but the younger 
set have grown to be about the same height as 
the old stubs. It has been an unequal race to 
date and so must continue. To our mind the 
time must come when the trees of the outer 
rows, set at small cost, must stand forth as 
majestic specimens, while those of the inner 
rows, set out at extravagant prices, will, as a 
rule become more and more inferior by com- 
parison, and in time no doubt must be re- 
placed by new stock. Need more be said to 
show the folly of planting large and expensive 
trees, when in the long run those of smaller 
size,and costing much less, will prove in every 
Way superior? It is a lesson that many seem 
slow enough to learn. E.. ALONG; 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S NIGHT BLGOOM- 
ING GARDEN, 


I have been much interested of late in the 
story about the way a business man planned 
and made for himself a most enjoyable night 
garden. 

“Tt began with the moon flowers and white 
day lilies that my wife planted around the 
porch steps. We used to sit on the porch all 
through the warm summer evenings, and how 
I did enjoy those flowers! They were so 
white that I could see them even on cloudy 
nights, and so sweet that I could sniff them 
from almost anywhere in the house. 

“August is the hottest month in the year 
but the great, white day lily buds, opening 
wide in the soft dusk just a little after I reached 
home from a tiresome, teasing day’s work, 
sweetened it wonderfully for me, and almost 
made me long for it. 

“Then I began to search for other white 
flowers that opened in the evening and soon 
had planted four o’clocks and evening prim- 
roses. There are some wild, pale yellow 
evening primroses that show plainly at night 
and are just as pretty and fragrant as the 
white garden sorts, though your CEenothera 
odorata(?) is a treasure. 

“Hesperis tristis is another flower that I am 
very fond of and the great white stars of Nico- 
tiana affinis shine clear through the dusk from 
their tall stems down by the gate. The little 
sweet-scented stock,— Mathiola bicornis of the 
lists, I think,— I always carefully keep seed of. 
It is as fragrant as a spice box after dusk, and 
I have the white and light sorts so that I can 
see them plainly in the evening. I have been 
trying to find a short pet name for Schizopet- 
alum Walkeri. It has a most delicate per- 
fume, like that of almonds, and the flowers 
shine after dark like little Maltese crosses of 
pure ivory white. 

“Fortunately for me a great many of the 
white and light-colored flowers do not close 
in the evening and all the most fragrant of 
these, that would grow for me, I have planted 
in my night garden. My wife has crimson and 
scarlet flowers planted around among them 
for her own enjoyment in daytime, but, these, 
of course, are lost upon one who leaves his 
home on an early morning train and returns 
to it after dusk. 

“Much of both health and pleasure I owe to 
moonlight tending of this little garden and the 
fragrance of its flowers.” L. GREENLEE, 


Let me have audience for a word or two. 
—Shakespeare. 


Polyanthus Narcissus after Blooming. 


Will you kindly let me know what to do with the Poly- 
anthus narcissus after it has bloomed ? VETSS EN) 
Wintersville, Ohio. 


After blooming the bulbs are worthless and 
can be thrown out. 


eae 
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Carnations. 


What shall I do with my carnations? I planted seed last 
year, potted plants in October, have four nice plants. Is it 
best to plant out or keep in pots? Baba MM, 

Moundsville, West Va, 


Better raise some young plants by taking the 
side shoots as slips or cuttings. The old 
plants can be planted out when frosts are over 
and will give some blooms in the garden dur- 
ing summer. 


Tess 
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Asparagus Sprengeri. 
Will you tell me how to treat Asparagus Sprengeri for a 


basket plant? Would it be nice to put a tuberous begonia 
in the center? NIRS Ga Sic 


Plant the asparagus in good, rich soil in the 
basket and put nothing in with it. The aspar- 
agus will want all the soil and will fill it with 
roots if properly treated. When it begins to 
grow be sure and give plenty of water. Never 
neglect it and allow the soil to become very 
dry. 
. gee 
Clematis.— Ants on Peony Buds, 


1.—Will clematis stand a Tennessee winter? 

2.—Does its top die down in winter? 

3.—How shall I keep ants off white peony buds? 
Sneedville, Tenn. M. M, 


Poy 6S. 

2.—Yes, some of the youngest, tenderest, 
new growth, but that will do no harm. 

3.—The ants probably visit the peony buds 
because the latter are infested with plant lice. 
Destroy the lice and the ants will not visit the 
buds any more. This can be done by syring- 
ing the buds with weak tobacco water. 

har 
Pandanus utilis. 


Please let me know how I shall take care of my Panda- 
nus utilis, Ihave had it for years, and last winter it 
became very rusty. I wonder ifI gave it too much or too 
little water. J. M. 

Medford, Wis. 


Without doubt the plant has been given too 
much water in the winter season. Although 
this plant should be watered freely when grow- 
ing, yet in the winter it should have only a 


small supply —once a week, or less, being 
often enough, as arule. If the plant does not 
regain its color this summer, it will be best to 
throw it away and start again with a healthy 
specimen. 
* 
* 
Ferns— Bougainvillea — Begonia. 


1.—What varieties of small ferns are best to use in small 
jardinieres for table center piece ? 

2.—Does bougainvillea require any special attention, and 
can it be grown as an ordinary house plant ? 

3—What begonia with scarlet pendulous flowers is of com- 
pact growth and will bloom during the winter season? 

Lawrence, Mass. IDE, Sy. Op 


1—Adiantum cuneatum, Adiantum gracilli- 
mum, Pteris cretica albo-lineata, Pteris serru- 
lata, Pteris hastata, Davallia stricta. 

2.—Bougainvillea with fair care will do well 
as a house plant. 

3.—Begonia fuchsioides, Bijou. 


aes 
* 


Murtraya — Daphne. 


Will you kindly give me in your MaGazINE the treat- 
ment of the two following plants, Murraya exotica and 
Daphne odora or indica? Of the last named one I have two 
good plants, but for some reason cannot get them to bloom 
well; have a small greenhouse, keep temperature in day 
time at about 60° or 75°, and 50° at night time. Use part 
sand, turf and leaf mold for soil, drainage perfect, shower 
foliage every day, ventilation good, no draught; by giving 
the treatment of the two named plants in your MAGAZINE 
you will greatly oblige one of your subscribers. 

Portland, Oregon. A. G, A. 


The treatment described appears to be cor- 
rect in every respect for these plants, and 
nothing better can be offered. If any of our 
readers can suggest anything for this case we 
should be pleased to hear from them. Of 
course, it is probably understood that Daphne 
odora is never an abundant bloomer. 

* 
Rex Begonia. 


What is the cause of the leaves of my Rex begonia dying 
all around the edges ? The plant seems to be in a healthy 
growing condition, even the young leaves show this same 
trouble as the older ones. I have tried growing it in the 
sunlight and out of it, but all I do makes no change for the 
better. VRS eet oee tec bee 

Ashland, Me. 


The Rex begonia as a window plant in a 
living room seldom thrives well. We have, 
however, seen it do well in the window of a 
place of business where the temperature was 
held comparatively even, and perhaps seldom 
or never quite 70°, and the room large and 
airy. But as an ordinary house plant it is ap¢ 
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to fail in the manner stated by our correspon- 
dent. The main causes are undoubtedly too 
much heat and too little moisture in the air. 
In an enclosed bay window where moisture 
and heat can be properly regulated it does 


much better. 
* * 
* 


Red Raspberries. 


I have about twenty-four or thirty plants of red rasp- 
berries. When I planted them they had been cut back very 
short, but they grew wonderfully, four or six feet high. 
Now what I want an answer to in the MAGAZINE is this: 
How high ought a cane to grow before pruning? Ifacane 
grows to be four feet high one season, how much should it 
be cut back for the next season? When? Ought a cane 
to be pinched to produce branches, and not grow so high; 
ifso, what is the theory and practice? With a small num- 
ber of plants is it worth while to do any training, such as 
stretching wires or posts or other contrivances, to prevent 
more or less straggling ? HA: 


It is not customary to prune or shorten in 
the canes of red raspberry. They will bear all 
the fruit they can support without forcing out 
extra branches by heading in. Inspring, how- 
ever, the branches can be shortened a little. 
When the plants have finished fruiting cut 
away the canes that have borne fruit, and if 
too many new shoots are starting remove all 
but six or eight. As to training, the plants 
look neater and they can be arranged better 
to get the sun equally if tied to a wire or two, 
stretched horizontally onstakes. One ofthese 
wires may be two feet, and the other four feet 


from the ground. 
xed 


Trouble with Begonias, 


I purchased six begonias last spring. They came all 
right, and I planted them in four-inch pots; the soil con- 
sisted of leaf mould, garden loam and sharp sand; the 
plants grew and did finely, and everyone admired them, 
they were such beauties. One of my neighbors told me I 
would have to repot them in larger pots for winter, the 
four-inch pots being too small. In August I repotted them 
in six-inch pots and was so successful that they scarcely 
wilted, and kept on growing. But the last of September 
they began to die, one at a time; the leaves would dry up 
until there would be nothing left but the stem. I treated 
them the same in regard to watering as I did the rubra, 
argentea guttata, and kept the insects off them, and sprayed 
the leaves to keep the dust off, and kept them in the shade 
when the leaves were wet. I have ten different varieties 
that are doing splendidly under the same treatment, I 
have only the White Water left. Will the rest sprout out in 
the spring, or are they not evergreen begonias? Theseare 
their names: Mrs, Louise Closson, Corkscrew, Mrs. E. 
Bonner, Bertha McGregor, WhiteWater, Richmond Beauty. 
Please tell me what was wrong with my treatment. I did 
not take the MAGAZINE last year and it seemed as though 
there was something missing in my mail; it is invaluable 
in plant raising and gardening, Mrs. M. W. S. 

Camden, Ind. 


It was a mistake to repot the begonias at 
that time. They had pot room enough. If 
the temperature of August had continued 
through the fall and winter they probably 
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would have continued to grow, but before they 
had well overcome the shifting the tempera- 
ture commenced to fall steadily, and thus im- 
paired the vigor of the leaves. At the same 
time the large amount of soil in the pot held 
too much moisture, and checked the root 
action, until it failed altogether. These plants 
will not be apt to start again. 
—*e 


Bulbs for House Culture. 


1.—What treatment shall I give Amaryllis Johnsonii. I 
want one very much but know nothing of its culture. 

2.—I have a Chinese sacred lily growing in earth. 
the bulb be of any good another season ? 

3.—When is the best time to start cyclamen seed, and 
how long is the seed in germinating. Which is the best to 
try, the dry bulbs or start the plants from seed ? 

4.—Is the Lilium candidum a good house plant. 
hardy as far north as Maine? 

5.—I love flowers and wish to cultivate something be- 
sides geraniums, for I want something that will bloom in 
the winter. I will be very grateful for any information you 
may give. Mrs. S. J. 

Intervale, Maine. 


1.—Procure bulb of dealer and pot it in good 
loam, leaving the top of the bulb just above 
the surface. Give a little water and growth 
will soon commence. When growing freely 
keep well supplied with water. As cool 
weather comes in the fall the growth will be 
checked, and then the supply of water should 
be correspondingly diminished. Keep in a 
moderately cool temperature during winter, 


Will 


Is it 


with the soil slightly moist. 


2,—No, 

3.—It is best to start seed in the first quarter 
of the year, and the earlier the better. Octo- 
ber or November may be a still better time. 
The germination depends on the heat of the 
house and the treatment, providing the seed 
is fresh. It may take from four to six weeks 
or even two months. If one has no green- 
house, and only a window for plant-growing, it 
would be scarcely advisable to attempt raising 
cyclamens from seeds. Better buy the bulbs. 

4.—Lilium candidum is not considered a 
house plant, though florists sometimes force it. 
It is a good garden lily, and it is advised to con- 
fine its employment to that purpose, 

5.—Our advice is to give attention to hya- 
cinths, tulips, narcissus, and other bulbs, as 
the easiest, surest and most satisfactory way 
of securing bloom in the winter season. 

BEGONIA PICTAVIENSIS is remarkably free 
flowering, beginning to bloom in October and 
continuing for months. The large, flesh- 
colored flowers grow in fine clusters. 
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EASTERN NEW YORK HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 


The fourth annual convention of the Eastern New York 
Horticultural Society was held in connection with the 
American Institute, in New Vork city, February 7th and 
8th, 1900. The morning session was opened with a greet- 
ing by Dr. F. M. Hexamer, of New York city, and the 
response ‘was made by the President, Mr. James Wood. 
Following were the reports of the standing committees on 
fruits, flowers, vegetables, insects, transportation, exhibi- 
tion and legislation. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Mr. G. T. Powell reporting on fruits, said the peach crop 
was very short last year. He said that there was need of 
higher culture, and that we need to study the different 
varieties, as to the hardiness of the buds, and this is also 
true of the Japan plums. The keeping qualities of apples 
was impaired by the early frosts. The pear crop was un- 
satisfactory, and pear culture is on the decline, because of 
the pear psylla. Mr. Allen reported the condition of the 
vegetable crop last year was not up to the average. The 
market will take all that we can grow of the best quality, at 
good prices: 

INSECTS AND DISEASES. 

Dr. E. P. Felt of Albany, reported injurious insects to 
have been very destructive the past year. Many forests of 
sugar maples were ruined by the Forest Tent Caterpillars. 
Prof. S. A. Beach of the State Experiment Station, spoke of 
the Peach Yellows, or similar disease, on Japan plum trees, 
and Mr. J. H. Hale of Connecticut, also said there is no 
doubt that the Peach Yellows affects Japan plums, and it 
makes no difference whether they are budded on peach or 


plum stock. 
FRULT PACKAGES. 


Mr. W. D. Barnes, chairman of the committee on “‘ Leg- 
islation,”’ reported the results of legislation on fruit pack- 
ages. ‘‘We have now a law which makes the standard 
apple barrel the same size as the flour barrel. It must 
hold 106 quarts. The law now requires all apple barrels 
which are shipped, and which hold less than this amount, 
to be marked short. The law makes sixty-seven cubic 
inches to be the standard quart for small fruits, in New 
York State, and it is now a misdemeanor to sell small 
fruits in a smaller package, unless marked short. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS AND DISCUSSIONS ON 
IMPROVED FRUITS. 

At the afternoon session, the President of the society 
delivered an address on the ‘‘ Historical Dissemination of 
Improved Fruits.’’ The history of the development and 
distribution of the improved fruits in this country, as given, 
was so full, that even a very condensed report would 
require more space than can be given. In the discussion 
that followed, the question was asked, why are raspber- 
ries now in less demand than in former years? Mr. Powell 
thought it was because of the over-lapping of the other 
fruits into the raspberry season, and because of the decline 
of the raspberries which are now grown for market, none 
of them being equal to the old Hudson River Antwerp. 

Mr. J. H. Hale, replying to a question, said that the cul- 
ture of the Japan plums was no longer an experiment. 
They have come to stay, and will be a success when we 
have learned how to grow them. 

PROFESSOR S. A. BEACH, ON NEW VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 

Prof. S. A. Beach, of the New York Experiment Station, 
gave an address on ‘‘ New Varieties of Fruits not yet intro- 
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duced.”” Among the new and desirable varieties of apples, 
he spoke of the Arctic which is now being planted in the 
Champlain valley, ina small way. It is one of the hardiest 
of the American apples.’ It somewhat resembles the Bald- 
win in appearance. The quality is good, and the tree is 
productive. Another apple now being introduced is the 
Bismarck, It is an early bearer, good size, and fair quality, 
but it is not a dessert apple. The Greenville is a very 
handsome apple, and seems to be worth trying. The 
Ingram is a new apple that is a success in the West. It is 
being largely planted for the export trade. The Ontario is 
a seedling of the Northern Spy and Wagener. It has proved 
to be a good apple for northern latitudes. The Rome 
Beauty can be safely recommended for general planting in 
Southeastern New York, where spraying is practiced. It 
bears annually, and has an established reputation in mars 
ket. It is not a strong grower, and should be top-worked 
on other varieties. It is a good dessert apple. The York 
Imperial is in demand as an export apple. It is an early 
and abundant bearer, and excellent keeper. Among the 
Japan Plums, the Burbank, Abundance and Red June have 
proved the best for the market: The Wickson is the larg- 
est, but the flavor is not high. It is not an early bearer 
but it is more productive as it getsolder. Campbell’s Early 
grape ripens between Moore’s Early and the Worden. The 
flavor is better when left on vines for some time after ripen- 
ing; it is worthy of trial: The Vergennes grape is win- 
ning favor, it is edible in October and keeps until Christ- 
mas. It is not a strong grower. 


MR. G. T. POWELL ON MARKETS FOR FRUITS. 

Mr. G. T. Powell, of Ghent, N. V., followed with an 
address on “‘ Domestic and Foreign Markets for American 
Fruits.’’ He said that the question of quality in fruits 
should be given more attention if we wish to increase the 
demand for our apples. Instead of planting Ben Davis and 
apples of that class, we should plant apples of the best 
quality. J think we have an apple that possesses all the 
good qualities of the Baldwin, but of much better flavor, 
and therefore will be more acceptable in a foreign market, 
This is Sutton Beauty. The tree is a strong grower, the 
fruit ripens earlier, therefore is sooner in condition for 
shipping, and is free from many of the defects of the Bald- 
win. I think we should continue to plant such old varie- 
ties as the Swaar and Spitzenburg. The apples sent to 
market should be labeled as to variety, then the customers 
would learu to discriminate. The consumption of apples 
would be largely increased in this way. Fruits put up for 
a foreign market should be very carefully graded and 
packed. Success will come when we grow the best varie- 
ties, and give the orchards higher culture, and fertilize, 
cultivate, prune and spray them. 


PROFESSOR M. V. SLINGERLAND, ON NEW INJURIOUS 
INSECTS, AND REMEDIES. 

The first address at the afternoon session was by Prof. 
M. V.Slingerland of Cornell University, on ‘‘ New Injurious 
Insects, and Remedies.’’ Because of the rapid increase of 
insect pests during the last year, he reported the outlook 
discouraging in this State. In no place has more attention 
been given to discover means to combat them, or is therea 
better equipment for the work, yet we have not been able 
to destroy, or hardly keep them in check. Fumigation, is 
without doubt the most practical method of killing these 
insect pests, and we need a law that will compel all nur- 
serymen to fumigate their stock. This fumigation should 
always be done by experts, as the gas which is used is very 
dangerous to handle, unless one knows how to use it. It 
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is a fact, now acknowledged by the most of our entomolo- 
gists, that the San José scale can never be exterminated in 
this country. It may be held in check, as can the Black 
Knot, but we can never hope to be rid of it. Because of 
the meaus of transition of injurious insects, those localities 
now free from them, can be expected to be visited by them. 
Some of these pests have their parasites, which at times 
may reduce them to some extent. We may as well make 
up our minds that we must study the subject of remedies, 
and that we must use them, if we grow marketable fruit. 
The demand for Paris Green has become so great, several 
substitutes are now offered, but some of them are danger- 
ous to use because of the free arsenic in them. The fruit 
grower should wait until the Experiment stations have 
tested them. White arsenic has proved as effectual as 
Paris Green. It can now be bought for four and one-half 
cents per pound, which is one-third the price of Paris 
Green. 
FARMERS’ READING COURSE. 

A representative of Cornell University next spoke of the 
advantages that are obtained by taking the Farmers’ Read- 
ing Course that is issued from that university. Farmer’s 
boys who are unable to attend the university, should send 
for this course, which is free. The object of this course is 
to prepare farmers to read and understand the more scen- 
tific instruction in agriculture, and to get farmers iuto the 
reading habit. The plan is progressive. It begins with 
that which is simple, and leads up to the instruction given 
in the Experiment Station bulletins. Mr. G. T. Powell, 
and others present, strongly endorsed the Farmers’ Read- 


ing Course. 
MR. W. F. TABER ON IRRIGATION. 


Next on the program, was the address of Mr. W. F. 
Taber of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on ‘‘Irrigation.”” Mr. Taber 
has one of the most complete irrigation plants in the State, 
and speaks from experience on this subject. He first made 
the point, that to get the greatest benefit from either the 
natural or an artificial supply of water, the soil must be well 
filled with humus. When humus is deficient, the cheapest 
way to get it, is to make soil produce it, by growing and 
plowing under cover crops. There are times, when even 
with the largest supply of humus in the soil, the natural 
sources of water supply are insufficient for the plants. 
Sometimes, with garden crops, we lose enough on oneacre 
in a time of severe drouth to pay for an irrigation plant. 

After an almost complete loss of the berry crop, because 
of drouth, I decided to put in an irrigation plant, and pur- 
chased a gasoline engine for pumping the water. A well 
was sunk on the farm, and a pipe was laid from it toa lake 
near by. Two inch pipes were laid over the farm, and the 
water taken from these and distributed with a two inch 
linen hose. It requres 27,000 gallons of water to cover one 
acre one inch deep. This can be lifted twenty feet with a 
fuel cost of fourteen cents with a gasoline engine. It is 
better to pump the water through the pipes with an engine 
than to pump it into a tank, and let flow from it through 
the pipes, for then there is but little pressure to throw the 
water. The force afforded by the engine, would throw the 
water fifty feet from the end of the hose. From five acres 
of strawberries that were irrigated, I sold in 1898, $1,900 
worth of berries, while a neighbor had less than one-third 
of a crop on land not'irrigated. One should mulch the 
strawberries to get the best results with irrigation, and I 
am using shreded cornstalks for a mulch. I have pur- 
chased a shredder and the gasoline engine furnishes the 
power for running it. My plan is to mulch the plants in 
the fall, then in the spring rake the mulch in rows with a 
horse rake, then cultivate and weed the plants, and replace 
the mulch, and irrigate when it is needed. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. Hale asked if irriga- 
tion did not retard the ripening of the berries? Mr. Taber 
said that he had found it did retard the ripening, and he 
had marketed his berries later in the season, when prices 
were higher. 

Mr. Hale had also had experience with irrigation, and he 
thought the better way was to run the water in troughs 
betweeu the rows, for sprinkling the foliage is often a cause 
of fungus diseases, Sub-irrigation is the best method, 


though more expensive. We get the most benefit from 
irrigation only in connection with high culture. .No one is 
ready for irrigation until he has prepared his soil for it by 
filling it with humus, then giving it good cultivation, and 
using the mulch. 

FUMIGATION OF NURSERY STOCK. 

At the beginning of the afternoon session, the discussion 
of the fumigation of nursery stock was resumed. Mr. Hoyt, 
a nurseryman who was present, thought it unjust to enact 
a law compelling nurserymen to fumigate, while the indi- 
vidual growers do not. Mr. Van Alstyne said that sucha 
law would not injure the honest ‘and reliable nurserymen, 
but would prevent dealers in nursery stock from selling 
infested stock. The result of such a law would be to place 
the business in the hands of responsible men, for the small 
irresponsible dealers would not wish to comply with the 


law, and fumigate. 
COLD STORAGE. 


The snbject of ‘‘Coid Storage’? was next discussed by 
Mr. A: W. Williams of Highland, N. Y. He first spoke of 
the difficulties to be met in the business, and advised any- 
one going into the business to first get all the information 
possiblein regard to it. Cold storage has not proved a suc- 
cess with berries, and one should wait for the tree fruits. 

While pears can be kept for a considerable time in cold 
storage, yet the one fruit that can be the best kept in this 
way isthe apple. Grapes and other small fruits lose their 
flavor. The results of cold storage, even with apples, are 
not always satisfactory, for often when the conditions have 
not been just right, it has taken two or three barrels of 
cold storage apples to make one barrel of marketable fruit. 
Although there are difficulties to be overcome, yet there are 
times when crops could hardly be marketed without cold 
storage. We sometimes have such large crops of apples 
that they would not be marketable at any price, if it were 
not for cold storage. 

THE ENGLISH MARKET FOR FRUIT. 

In this connection, Mr. H. S. Baker, who is connected 
with a large cold storage establishment, talked about 
the English market for apples. He said that the only 
real competitor we have in the English market is our 
nearest neighbor— Canada. The United States and Can- 
ada last year sold more than three million barrels of 
apples in England. The reason why we do not get the 
highest prices, is because of the way the apples are packed. 
Our barrels vary in size, and often fine fruit is put on the 
top and bottom of the barrels, and poor fruit in the middle. 
Packed in this way, the shipper gets pay for only the poor 
grade, and the good apples are all wasted. The American 
shippers would obtain better prices, and save twenty per 
cent. of the freight, if they packed their apples in boxes 
instead of barrels. Use packages of a uniform size, and 
then grade all the apples. England is our best customer 
for our fruit, and there is no reason why we should not get 
the highest prices. It is something the English people 
cannot understand, why so intelligent people as the Amer- 
icans should ship their fruit in the condition that it is 
received. With our cold storage facflities, and fine fruits, 
we could obtain the highest prices in any market, if only 
proper attention was given to packing and grading the 
fruit by the individual growers. In reply to a question, 
Mr. Baker said that the size of the standard apple box is 
22 X 11 x 10% inches, and that the individual grower would 
obtain better prices if he adopted the box-in place of the 


barrel. 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS. 


The program was concluded by addresses by Mr. William 
Turner and Mr. C. E. Hunn on ‘‘ Fruit and Vegetables 
under Glass.’? Mr. Turner described his method of grow- 
ing grapes under glass, and said the White Muscat was the 
best grape for this purpose. 

f EXHIBITS. 

The exhibits of fruits, vegetables and flowers was very 
good, Fine specimens of the older and the newer varie- 
ties of apples were shown, and seasonable vegetables and 
flowers from the greenhouses. The new rose ‘ Liberty,” 
was on the President’s table and attracted much attention. 

W. H. JENKINS. 
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SOCIETY COUNSELS 


AWARDS OF THE AMERICAN CARNA- 
TION SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the American Carnation Society, in 
Buffalo, last month, prizes and certificates were awarded 
to the exhibitors of flowers, as stated below: 

The Cottage Gardens’ Silver Cup, for best dark crimson, 
to Cottage Gardens, Queens, N. Y., for Governor Roosevelt. 

The Chicago Carnation Company’s Silver Cup, for best 
light pink, to Dailledouze Brothers, Flatbush, N. Y., for 
INOS 35 

The Lawson Gold Medal, to Dailledouze Brothers, for 
No. 666. (Three Sixes.) 

The Lawson Silver Medal, to R. Witterstaetter, Sedams- 
ville, Ohio, for Adonis. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

First, to Dailledouze Brothers, for Mrs. G. M. Bradt. 

Second, to R. Witterstaetter, for Enquirer. 

Third, to R. Witterstaetter, for Adonis. 


ONE HUNDRED BLOOMS. 

White— First Prize, toJ. L. Dillon, Bloomsburg, Pa., for 
Queen Louise. 

Light Pink — First Prize, to L. E. Marquisee, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for The Marquis. 

Light Pink —Second Prize, to E. G. Hill & Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., for Ethel Crocker. 

White Variegated—First Prize, to Chicago Carnation 
Co., Joliet, Ill., for Mrs. G. M. Bradt. 

White Variegated— Second Prize, to E. G. Hill & Co:, 
Richmond, Ind., for J. Whitcomb Riley. ; 

Crimson — First Prize, to Chicago Carnation Co., for 
Maceo, 
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Scarlet—Second Prize, to Chicago Carnation Comvior 


Jubilee. 
FIFTY BLOOMS. 


Crimson — First Prize, to R. Craig & Son, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for Gomez. 
- Crimson — Second Prize, to R. Craig & Son, for Maceo. 
Yellow — First Prize, to H. Weber & Son, Oakland, Md., 
for Mayor Pingree. 
Prize of $5.00 for best vase of fifty blooms of Gomez, to 
Dailledouze Brothers, Flatbush, N. Y. 
TWENTY-FIVE BLOOMS. 
Dark Pink — First Prize, to E. G. Hill & Co., Richmond, 
Ind., for Leslie Paul. - 
THREE YEAR CERTIFICATES, 
To R. Witterstaetter, Sedamsville, Ohio. 
For Estelle, a Scarlet, with 86 points. 
For Enquirer, a Pink, with 88 points. 
For Elinora, a White, with 89 points. 
To John wuhns, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
For Mrs. Bertram Lippincott, a Light Pink, with 86 
points. 
To Cottage Gardens, Queens, N. Y. 
For Gov. Roosevelt, a Dark Crimson, with 93 points. 
To Dailledouze Brothers, Flatbush, N. Y. 
For No, 666, a White, suffused with Pink, with 89 points. 
PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATES, 
To R, Witterstaetter, Sedamsville, Ohio. 
For No. 550, a White, with go points. 
To Peter Fisher, Ellis, Mass. 
For The Maine, a White, with 88 poiuts. 
To Dailledouze Brothers, Flatbush, N. Y. 
For No. too, a White, with 87 points. 
For Delight, a Light Pink, with 88 points. 


PROFESSOR VAN DEMAN’S FRUIT NOTES. 


Professor H. E. Van Deman, of Parksley, 
Virginia, will hereafter supply our readers 
each month with some fruit notes. Any ques- 
tions that may be asked regarding fruits or 
their culture will be answered by him to the 
best of his ability. 

, : me 

Set strawberry plants with their roots 
straight down and as deep as possible without 
covering the crown and smothering it. Some 
of the best stands I have had were where I 
had used a spade to set the plants. By this 
means the roots are so deep as not*to dry out 
before taking hold upon the soil. The new 
roots will assume their natural position as they 


grow. 


* 
* 


With the opening of spring the tillage of our 
orchards should begin. The moisture from 
the winter rains and snows should be kept in 
the ground for the use of the trees by laying a 
blanket of mellow earth over it. The fruit 
buds are formed much earlier than we once 
thought. The trees need all the help they can 
get to enable them to carry a load of fruit this 
year and prepare buds for another crop. 

fae 

There is no doubt that spraying fruit trees 

when in bioom is both needless and harmful 


to the delicate organs of the flowers. It also 
kills large numbers of honey bees and other 
insects that are essential to the perfect pcllin- 
ation of the flowers. Spraying should be done 
just before the flower buds open, and soon 


after the petals have fallen. 


DS 
* 


Puddling the roots of trees and plants of all 
kinds before planting is an important and 
profitable practice. It is so easy and cheap 
and adds so much to the chances of success 
that there is no good reason why everyone 
should not do it. 

At some convenient place dig a hole about 
a, foot deep and two feet wide. Fill it more 
than half full of water. Into this put good 
mellow earth that has clay enough in it to 
make a sticky mud when well mixed with the 
water. Stir the earth and water, adding one 
or the other as may be required, until the 
puddle is a mass of thin mud. Into this dip 
the roots of every tree or plant just before set- 
ting it out. A number of trees may be pud- 
dled at once or several bunches of small 
plants, provided they are not allowed to dry 
before setting. When the mellow soil is 
pressed to them in the holes it will stick to the 
muddy roots much closer than with the ordi- 
nary method of planting. 
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Missouri Botanical with his compliments has been 
Gardens. received the eleventh annual 
report of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, a handsome volume such as is now yearly sent 
out by this institution. Besides the business portion of this 
report there are a number of scientific papers on botanical 
subjects with numerous handsome lithographic plates. A 
revision of certain American species of Euphorbia, and the 
Diseases of Taxodium and Libocerdrus, and a review of 
the species of Lophtocarpus, of the United States, are the 
subjects treated. 
* ¥* 
* 

The most important hor- 

Cyclopedia of Ameri- ticultural work yet un- 

can Horticulture. dertaken in this country 
is that bearing the above 
title, and of which Mr. L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horti- 
culture in Cornell University, is the projector and editor, 
assisted by Mr. Wilhelm Miller. Mr. Bailey also receives 
the assistance of many other scientific and practical horti- 
culturists who supply information on those subjects to 
which they have given special attention. This work is 
designed to be completed in four quarto volumes, of some 
500 pages each. The first volume has lately been issued 
and comprises subjects alphabetically from A to D. This 
complete work is intended to comprise directions for the 
cultivation of horticultural crops, and original descriptions 
of all the species of fruits, vegetables, fiowers and ornamen- 
tal plants known to be in the market in the United States 
and Canada. It is very fully illustrated and will contain 
over two thousand original engravings. Itis published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Sold only on sub- 
scriptions, at twenty dollars for the complete work. 

After having the first volume on our desk for some days, 
and frequently consulting and examining’ it as a working 
reference, it is a pleasure to say that the scope of the work 
is all that an exacting critic could demand, and the treat- 
ment of the subjects is equally as satisfactory. A work of 
this kind has for some years been greatly needed in this 
country, but is probably well that it should have been de- 
layed until the present time when our horticultural 
methods, in their various lines, have taken on fixity of form, 
the result of experience and_consequent development. In 
the early part of the century Loudon published his Ency- 
clopedia of Gardening and laterthe Encyclopedia of Plants, 
works of great importance at that time and for many years 
after the comprehensive works of reference in the English 
language. These together with the serial horticultural 
publications and monographs or volumes treating on a few 
special subjects were the great sources of consultatior by 
gardeners and horticulturists up to the time of the issue in 
England of Nicholson’s Illustrated Dictionary of Garden- 
ing in 188r. This, a splendid work in four quarto vol- 
umes, has been of invaluable assistance to gardening inter- 
ests. But in the nature of the case it could not minister to 
the special needs of American horticulture. As a forerun- 
ner it has to some extent served as a model for the valuable 
work which Professor Bailey is now preparing. 

The work of Nicholson has for ‘several years past been 
undergoing translation, reéditing, enlargement and adap- 
tation to the needs of French horticulture, and lately has 
been completed and issued under the title of Dictionnaire 
Pratique D’ Horticulture. The translation made by S. 
Mottet, and the preparation of the various subjects by some 
ofthe most distinguished scientists and horticulturists of 
France. This work is in five volumes, very complete, and 
the treatment according to the latest modern ideas. ~ 

The Cyclopedia of American Horticulture will fully equal 
this great French work, and in some respects be superior 
to it, without, of course, referring to American methods 
and practices in relation to which it is an authority of 


itself. A special notice is due of the work in the cyclope- 
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dia by Mr. Alfred Rehder, of the Arnold Arboretum, near 
Boston, an expert in trees and shrubs, who is devoting 
nearly all his time in the preparation of the subjects in the 
cyclopedia in his particular line. Mr. Rehder is the writer 
of the article “ Actinidia,” in the present issue of this pub- 
lication. It is impossible to notice all who take part in the 
work, and it can only be said that the best talent in the 
country is engaged, each person giving the best of his 
knowledge and experience in his particular line of work or 
investigation. Our readers may be assured that in these 
four splendid volumes we shall have the latest information 
and the highest authority on American horticulture. 


* * 
* 


Obituaryean : 


Mr. Robert C. Brown of the 
Robert C. Brown. nursery firm of Brown Brothers, 
of this city, died of pneumonia 
on the 27th of February. A wife and daughter survive 
him: Mr. Brown was thirty-six years of age. At the age 
of twenty he and his brother, Charles J. engaged in the 
nursery business and the enterprise has proved to be suc- 
cessful, a large business having been established with a 
branch establishment in Canada. The company was in- 
corporated ten years ago under the name of Brown Broth- 
ersjCo. Mr. Brown was highly esteemed for his sucial 
character and his many cterling business qualities. 


x *. 
* 


Mr. John G. Glen, senior mem- 
ber of the Glen Brothers Nur- 
sery Company, of Rechester, 
N. Y., died February 28th, at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J., where he had gone for rest and recuperation. The 
news of his death was received with surprise and sincere 
sorrow by his many friends. 

Mr. Glen was fifty-seven years of age, and was one of the 
most successful business men of Rochester. He wasa man 
of the strictest integrity, and held the esteem of all with 
whom he came in contact. He was of a retiring though 
very kindly and generous disposition ; freely giving to the 
wants of many who were not so fortunate, but in a way that 
very few of his benefactions ever received public notice. 


ink 
* 


This well-known publisher and 
editor died on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary last. Mr. Carman was 
owner and editor-in-chief of the Rural New Yorker, for 
twenty-four years, and only retired from. the position last 
June. By his business capacity he built up that journal 
until it had a large circulation, and by his editorial ability 
made it one of the most influential of the agricultural 
papers of this country. He was greatly esteemed by his 
associates, and the readers of the Rural New Yorker re- 
garded his writings as the best of authority. Mr. Carman, 
at his country place, for years made collections of newly 
introduced seeds, plants, trees and shrubs, and took great 
interest in their development, and published his observa- 
tions for the benefit of his readers. He made many exper- 
iments, of various kinds, such as hybridizing grains, roses 
and fother fplants, and raising new varieties of potatoes 
from seeds. Some of his gains of the latter have proved of 
great value. Asan upright, conscientious man, and a writer 
of ability, he made a lasting impress on the agricultural 
community, and dignified horticultural journalism. 

The subject of this notice was born in 1836, entered Brown 
University in 1854, and after completing his studies went into 
business in the city of New York. His literary tastes soon 
connected him as a writer with several New York publica- 
tions, and later his horticultural tastes developed until he 
engaged as a writer for the Rural New Yorker, and which 
he soon purchased and managed. When he retired last 
year he announced that his interest in horticulture was 
unabated, and that he should now have the opportunity to 
give more time to his garden. Buta few months only have 
been allowed him to continue the pursuit he so much loved, 


John G. Glen. 


Elbert S. Carman. 
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Ath of July, 1900, 4th of July 


This is a spendid opportunity to help the boys 
in having the best 4th of their lives. 

We are prepared to give away thousands of 
collections of High-Grade Fire-works, — not cheap 


goods, such as usually sold at the groceries. 


Please hand these Coupons to the boys. 
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1000 Boys Wanted 


to write us a postal, giving name 
and address (street and number, or 
parents’ name), for we want you 


to accept 


a collection of Fire Works, listed at 
from $15.00 to $100.00.each. No 
cash out of pocket. No hard work 
to secure these 


Fire Works 


Write at once for particulars and 
lists of collections. It is necessary 
to make our plans now 


For 4th of July 


Boys, we will make you happy if 
you write a postal at once. 


Vick’s Monthly Magazine, 
29 Triangle Bldg., Rochester, Th, ¥. 
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1900 Boys Wanted 


to write us a postal, giving name 
and address (street and number, or 
parents’ name), for we want you 


to accept 


a collection of Fire Works, listed at 
from $15.00 to $100.00 each. No 
cash out of pocket. No hard work 
to secure these 


Fire Works 


Write at once for particulars and 


lists of collections. It is necessary 
to make our plans now 


For Ath of July 


Boys, we will make you happy if 
you write a postal at once. 


Vick’s Monthly Magazine, 
29 Triangle Bldg., Rochester, I. Y. 
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1000 Bous Wanted 


to write us a postal, giving name 
and address (street and number, or 
parents’ name), for we want you 


to accept 


a collection of Fire Works, listed at 
from $15.00 to $100.00 each. No 
cash out of pocket. No hard work 
to secure these 


Fire Works 


Write at once for particulars and 
lists of collections. It is necessary 
to make our plans now 


For 4th of July 


Boys, we will make you happy if 
you write a postal at once, 


Uick’s Monthly Magazine, 
29 Triangle Bldg., Rochester, 1. Y. 
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1000 Boys Wanted 


to write us a postal, giving name 
and address (street and number, or 
parents’ name), for we want you 


to accept 


a collection of Fire Works, listed at 
from $15.00 to $100.00 each. No 
cash out of pocket. No hard work 
to secure these 


Fire Works 


Write at once for particulars and 
lists of collections. It is necessary 
to make our plans now 


For 4th of July 


Boys, we will make you happy if 
you write a postal at once. 


Uick’s Monthly Magazine, 
29 Triangle Bldg., Rochester, fi. Y. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


do the work 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


j Either LADIES or GENTS. Only 
Bicycles Free one to each town. Send 4c for particulars. 


Raymond, Hall & Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


7 COST US $4, OOO $°::"15¢ 


We have spent $4,000 on our new book, 
‘sHow to Make Money with Poultry and 
Incubators.” It tellsit all. Leading poultry 
men have written special articles forit. 192 
pages, 8x11 in. Illustrated. It’s as good as 


yphers Incubator 
—and it’s the best. Out hatch any other 
machine, 16 page circular free. Send 15 cts. 
in stamps for $4,000 book Na 106, 


18) 


ELF- 
REGULATING. B 


SELF- VENTILATING bi 


BIDE EES LEE Sale Beeb abo a he A De 


’ 
} You can be One 6 
of 100 people who will be given 6) 

Y) 

y) 


2-cent stamp for 


( A Free Trial by sending a 


calendar and particulars e 


7 Club No. 4, 43 Park St., North Attleboro, Mass. 7 


We will give away roo of our 
flne machines to introduce them. 


Sewing Machines Free. 


Send 4c for particulars. 


RAYMOND, HALL & CO., Des Moines, lowa. 


_ BEFORE YOU PURCHASE 


be sure and see the 


Noxall Incubator & Brooder, 


they are backed by sworn testi- 

monials, and are the Greatest Chick- 

en Hatchers and Raisers on the 

market. Send 6 cts. for our 2oth 
& Century catalogue. 

ne Noxall Incubator and Brooder Co., 

QUINCY, ILL., Box 923. 


REAT HATCHES. 


MONITOR 
INCUBATORS 


are thoroughly successful, self regu- 
ay ! lating—easily operated by & novice: 
_. 4 Guaranteed Satisfactory. 


Sor ta os Circulars Free. Our large 
Oatalogue tells it all. ‘Mailed for a stamp. 
"THE MONITOR CO., Box Moodus, Conn. 


GOLD wi FREE. 


rs To introduce our Ink 


, ye SOLAN 


the market, we will give 
WN i a SPLENDID GOLD 
MW) WATCH absolutely FREE 
to one person in each lo- 
cality who will comply with 
our offer. The watch is a good 
timekeeper, and at retail would 
os og” cost from $25 to #30. If you 

REESE ¥ want one, write at once, and§ 
send us the names of ten persons to whom we can send 
FREE samples of our TABLETS, and 20c. insilver or 22c. 
in stamps, for which we will send a 50c. package of our 
Inks, and our offer by return mail 


Address nearest office CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 


Wayland, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Ill. 


EDISON CHEMICAL COMPANY, New York. 
Wanted for a new proprietary 


COUNTY AGENTS sicticine Ssadves, 


J.T. GILL, 815 Warren Ave., Chicago, III. 


CPIUM 
IT’S.WORTH YOUR WHILE... 


to investigate the difference between our prices and phone ofagents 
and dealers for the same grade of work. 


:WE DO NOT SELL... 


throuzh agents or dealers, therefore we do 
not have them to protect, and in making 
our prices are enabledtofigurethemas low 
asthe grade of work we manufacture can 
be sold. We save you the profits that 
are added between the manufacturer 
and the consumer, by selling direct to 
you from our factory. This has been our 
method of selling for the past twenty-seven 
years, and we are today the largest marnu- 
wee ATK Single Strap facturers of vehicles and harness in the worldselling 
Harness. Pricewithnickel direct to the user exclusively. We make 178stylesof 
trimmings,¢9.50. Asgoodas Vehicles and 65 styles of harness and ship anywhere 
sells for 86.0) more. for examination, guaranteeing safe arrival. Send for 
free catalogue showing all of our different styles. 


ELKHART CARRIACE AND HARNESS MANUFACTURING CO., ELKHART, INDIANA. 


AMP copies of 100 different Leading Newspapers 
S LE and Magazines sent to any address upon 


receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U.S. Sugpscriprion 
AGENCY, 216 N. Liberty St., 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nepay till cured, 
Write DR. J.L. STEPHENS CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
= : Dept. E E 2, Lebanon, Ohio. 


No. 191—Bugzy, with leather quarter top. Price 
with shafts, 853.00. Guaranteed as good as others 
sell for for 825 more than our price. 
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HE WING PIANO &2,cit% 
3 Grand Upright 
The Style, Design, and Finish of Case of this Piano is more Elaborate and Elegant 
than that of any other piano made. 


Desctiptin of i Sum COUT Ue WEA Jha = VOOTVTULENTUUTUUUUOUUTOPEUVUUEGLUUTUTETO TUPLE PPO EEPEAV TU od MIMI 1 
Style 29. oe ' =| WULUMDMLL WACKER MIL a WUAWMARMN LLL LILLY 
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repeating action. y yee A 
Grand scale, over- 0) 
strung bass, three 0 
strings. to each note in 0 
the middle and treble 3 
registers. 6 
The scale is the same | 
as in grand pianos, with 
the largest size of sound ill | 
board and strings of Mi EEE (SOLEMN == 


greatest length, thus 

giving the greatest vol- A Se 

ume and power of tone. 3 A a ——=— = 
CasE double veneered, |G UM FAR 


i 


i! 
vlls slit 


inside and outside. al Fe = Hl eo cee 
Choice of superi oT FABRE SaaS > iit 
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Circassian walnut, rich SSS 
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figured mahogany, gen- 
uine quartered oak, and 
ebonized, = z PD NONOTCTTE 

KEys—Of best ivory i TOOT 
and ebony. iy : 


Special Features 


and Improvements 
Our special method of 
tone regulating (treat- 
ing the hammers) 
insures great sweet- 
ness and singing qual- 
ity of tone from the 
beginning and makes 
the tone more lasting. 
Our method of making 
the wrest plank of five 
thicknesses of hardest 
rock maple, and our 
extra heavy metal plate a : 
construction, give great solidity and strength, and cause the piano to stay in tune for a very long time.” 
The Wing Piano action is patterned after the perfected double lever, grand repeating action, to secure the greatest strength and 
power and greatest repeating qualities. Every note acts instantaneously and repeats perfectly, so that after a note is played the 
same note may be sounded again immediately without taking the finger from the key. 
Wing Pianos have the following improvements, viz.: ‘* Built up ”’ wrest plank construction; ‘‘ dovetail”? top and bottom frame 
case construction; full metal plate, with metal depression bar and metal supports for key bed; improved noiseless direct-motion 
pedal action: improved practice attachment: full-length duet music desk; carved paneis; instrumental attachment. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT. 


We desire to call special attention to this improvement. The instrumental attachment enables any ordinary player to 
imitate perfectly the tone of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written for these different instruments, with 
and without piano accompaniment, can be rendered just as acceptably by a single player on the piano as though played by a 
parlor orchestra. 
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PRICE We aim to make the best piano possible, and to sell it at the lowest price possible. Wing Pianos are not sold 

through agents. They can be bought in only one way —that is, direct from our factory. On account of the large 

number of pianos we sell our profits are small, and when you deal with us the difference between the actual cost of manufacture 
and the price you pay is very little. If you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, write us. 

Wing Pianos are made in five different styles at different prices, but all are uniform in quality. Every Wing Piano 1s guar- 

anteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, action, workmanship, or material. 

SENT ON TRIA Freight Prepaid. We will send the above piano, or your choice of four other 

styles, to any part of the United State on trial (all freight paid by us), allow ample time 

for a thorough examination-and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatisfactory, we will take it back 

at our own expense. No conditions are attached to this trial. We ask for no advance payment, no deposit. We pay all freight 


inadvance. Our object in offering these terms is to give every one an opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free of,expense 
or risk 


Over 18,000 Wing Pianos manufactured and sold in 30 years (since 1868). 


SPECIAL ATTENTION: We will send free on request ‘‘ The Book of Complete Information About Pianos,” 118 
pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Nothing like this book has ever been published before. It is a complete library in itself. 
Every one who intends to purchase a piano should have it. Serft free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


Old Instruments Exchanged W/ ( ) Nos. 239-241 East 12th St. 
Easy Payments a ae a4 a ING & S N New York City. 4 4 wt 
1868 — 30t ear — 1898 
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Co-Operative Plan. Members 


American Watch 
: Secure Wholesale Cash Prices 
AND Diamond Club and $1 Weekly Payments. 


Any Monogram, Special’ Subject or 
Emblem Engravyed_to Order without 
Extra Charge. 


Any Size, Ladies’ or Gents’ Open or Hunting Case 


Join one of our Clubs and secure a High-Grade Watch— 
$25.00, $28.00 or $35.00 — or Diamond — $40.00, $50.00 or $75.00. 
Privilege of $1.00 per week, or $5.00 per month payments. 

Our co-operative plan secures you the net wholesale cash 
price, and the benefit of the easy Savings Bank method of pay- 
ment. Besides you have the use of watch or diamond while 
paying for it. 

Watch or diamond shipped on receipt of first payment and 
references. Catalogue and testimonial letters tell all about it. 
Address 


THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs. 


1145 Oriel Buiiding, Cincinnati, O. 


D AH L i A POMPON, DECORATIVE. 


20 different kinds, $1.00. Best assortment in America. Over 1,000 
varieties: 50 prizes in 1899. Lists free. Correspondence invited. 
Also 12 full sized packets Flower Seeds 10c. H..F. BURT, 
Taunton, Mass. 


SHOW, FANCY, CACTUS, 


WATER LILIES! 


Hardy and Tender Nymphzas, 
Nelumbiums, Victorias 
and Aquatics. 


Weare exclusive growers and dealers 
of these plants. Illustrated Catalogue 
of Water Lilies free to all intending 
purchasers 


CEO. B. MOULDER 
Lily Park, Smiths Crove, Ky. 


No work. 
Raymond, 


One to each town FREE. 
Phonograp * Send 4c in stamps for particulars. 


Hall & Co., Des Moines, lowa. 


The 


ipeaL steam Gooker 


(7 
ij Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on gaso- 


WERT ER line, oil, gas, or common cook stove. 
i & 
ie» Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 
QS} Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
| eo steam and odors. Whistle blows when cooker 
| here a needa mone page: hg | mote Pidyveless 
iy ge Hf atenesrs, an other alua e remiums ven 
aes with order for Cookers nate for illustrate cale- 
terraces locue. We pay express. 7 TS Y TED 
Sa“ TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 22, Toledo, ©. 
Gentlemen need not apply. 
; $12 PER WEEK sure 
for regular’ work; spare 
time in proportion. Pleasant employment at home for intelli- 
gent, energetic ladies. Permanent position. $600 peryear 
and expenses guaranteed for honest work. U1- 
usual opportunity for ladies. Address Reliable Manu- 
facturers, Box 458, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BBVYEL-GEAR 
GIPAINLESS 


O BE assured of 
deriving all the 
benefits which 
follow the elim- 
ationof the chain, 
accept no substi- 
tute for 


Columbia Bevel-Gears. 
Don’t be confused by the 
word * CHAINLESS.” 


There are many untried and 
inadequate chainless devices 
on the market. 


Columbia Bevel-Gears are the 
Original, the Standard. 
COLUMBIAS, HARTFORDS, 
STORMERS, PENNANTS, 
$75, $60, $50, $35, $30, $25. 


jJ1T DIDN’T TAKE 
ME LONG TO 
DECIDE ~” 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


POPE SALES DEPARTMENT 


HARTFORD CONN. 


; } We will send you a pair absolutely 
Lace Curtains Free, free. Nowork. Send qc in sfeaee 


for particulars 


RAYMOND, HALL & CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


REPANS 


Nene nn nn nnn ee EEEEEEEEIEEEEEEEnEEE 


When in the course otf human events 
Pains in the stomach grow very intense, 


Indigestion’s the cause and we need a 
st 
quick cure, 


Which Ripans Tabules alone will insure. 


| | 


WANTED.—A case of bad health that R'I'P*A'N’S: will 
not benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. One gives 
relief. Note the word R'I°P’A‘N’S on the package and ac- | 
cept no substitute. R'I'P’A‘N’S, 10 for 5 cents, may be had 
at any drug store. Ten samples and one thousand testimo- | 
| nials will be mailed to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to 
the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New WOrK et 


| 


to bind dress shields at home. Steady work; 
distance no disadvantage; ask your dealer 
to show you Kora Shields and Kora Klasp 
Hose Supporters. Kora Shields snap on 


WOME waist without sewing. Send _ toc, for cata-_ 
logue of work. The Kora Shield Co., Dept. 


B, 525 Broome Street, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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WW Wy 
Wy Upon receipt of 10 cents in silver or stamps and this blank filled out, and enclosing a V 
*\° small sample of your hair (4 to6 hairs) extracted by the roots, we will send you a FREE iy . 
Wy BOTTLE of Cranitonic Hair Food by mail prepaid and a FREE REPORT upon the condition \ p ae 
Vy of your hair after scientific microscopical examination by our Bacteriologiats. Wy | 
c 
\ Vy NOME. . isso Wi sVeT ee aie te SSPE OL eae Te bade oh ts nate < iO ene a Ta Ais ren ere Bess ccce eevee , 
Wy Cily or Towity, 550; os neve ctes an rueta tate st nee TOT SECLEL haaiate ote ced sintiabh cd eits eae tens «assis Wy 
NG BEG, ie es oa es Benne th PORTE Ae eee aa tna Eien ete UE Hse Wein 9 « nais-cv eign opis web eR eae eens V \y 
Wy Married or Single, . oi. ciseiec wae dace odsned ee tog totus Cent cade ee eee le Lee X 
\ Have You  Dandrugl tse wnaoe naar coors pene tee ae Ts thGreasy or Scaly £1. etae et eneeen eae vy 
\ i is your, hainJalling outflows. isccunasca arta ketene LONG COOL son 0a ds ee cae e ana \ J 
Wy How often do you wash Uo a5 eto on cs s Dabeans «asec ume hte res aeekaek ose LE oeet eee \ 
V MI Does your scalp. tich fee ct saee teal cnet on OeEs Stns ANY ODOT ST 30s dS dss chav nedece teat teen VV 
s r se . 
vy Any scaly eruptions 50, ova¥ i doce te ieee seed be ek 0k k Le men ec pie se eC ee ee Wy 
Vs Had any serious, sickness Uately? cc. bc ss. ochataecen section aneyeevdcldabinlv enti V 
vy What is the state of your general Redd: css dsasacestaetdvere voter oh. loccavtstudeee eee vy 
oe Rowe PEFPHFFE EOFS OO SFE HEHEEESSEESEF ODS SEH | 
Wy 


Wy B Hair needs food to From an examination of 1,000 different 
va. keep it alive. . samples of human hair no fewer than 24 +» 

y «The food: should be-| different diseases of the hair andlmecalpmmee 
, | were identified; many of them contagious \y 


supplied by the blood and dangerous in the extreme. wy 


vessels: of the scalp 
which run up to the hair 


Wy - roots. Wy 
Wy rA If the roots have been wy 
vy weakened by scalp wy 
wy microbe, your hair falls wy 
an sick, falls out, turns gray. °° 
Wy alls out, turns gray W 


A sure sign of “hair 
i e”’ is dandruff. 
disease ” is dandruff 


If dandruff is allowed 
to remain it sszothers the 
growth of your hair. 


Heretofore the treat- 


wy ment of diseases of the THE DANDRUFF MICROBE wy 

Wy Hair and Scalp has been Saat aa Finally Boldoee, deere wy 

Wy a matter of guess-work, he oe At Copy ea etn wy 

Vy without regard to the FREE HAIR FOOD. Wy 

Wy Mie es RB ACee Sree The advantages of these researches are vy ©) 
us the Craniionue Lianne offered free to all our readers, as the above Wy 

She f -| Question Blank shows, eRe 

Wy it Co., of New York, the If you wish to be cured of dandruff, to wW 

Wh " cee eee save your hair and grow more, write to vy 

ye \i hair and scalp, the cause CRANITONIC HAIR FOOD CO., Wy 
he | _ ofthe disease is learned 32 Temple Court, New York, NW 

\W Sippel: by means ofa Microscop- | and you will get a /ree bottle of Cranitonic wy 

Wy THIS HAIR ical Examination and a | Hair Food, by mail prepaid, with full direc- vy 

Nv Bathe pot, cure effected by exact | tions for use, and a free reporton the con- yh 

Wy Dor ee and scientific methods. | dition of your hair and scalp. Ww 
V3335535 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Do you want a free Sample ? 
When a man or woman is TOO FAT, and 
stays so, every day of his or her life is being 


Ls 


ee. | 


SHORTENED. 

The CURE of fat is simple and safe when 
you take the EDISON TREATMENT. It is 
the only treatment which reduces the folds of 


skin as well as the bags of fat. 

It is successful in 99 cases out of I00, and 
75 per cent. of our new customers are friends 
of our old. 


The extended fame and great reputation held by Dr. 
Edison’s Remedies caused hundreds of imposters to spring 
up who tried to rob us of our reputation by flooding the 
market with numerous cheap and worthless articles, so- 
called ‘‘ cures’’ for obesity. Remember, the combination 


of two kinds of salts treatment is a fraud. 
3 
& 


$2 worth of our Perfume at 5 and 10 cents each. 

* Recipes’”’ advertised for remedies that *‘ can be made 
at home’”’ areutterly valueless ; while those ‘“‘ prescriptions 
sent free’’ are nothing but frauds, as no druggist can put 
them up. 

Price of Dr. Edison’s Obesity Reducing Tablets, $2.00 
a package ; Pills, §1.50,0r 3 for $4.00. At all first-class 
druggists and by mail. 

Don’t expect your druggist to give you information 
about Dr. E-dison’s Obesity Remedies. STMPLY TELL 
THEM YOU WANT THEM. We give you particu- 
lars; Dr. Edison’s Remedies do the rest. Your letter 
will be answered by our physiciait-in-chief,, and expert 
advice given free. 

SEND FOR BOOK ON OBESITY. 

LORING & CO., Ltd., Dept. 121, No. 42 W. 22d St. 

near 6th Ave., New York. 


and it is lined with delicate shade of fine satin. 


catalogue sent with Perfume. 
$2 worth of Perfume. 
send you a present according to premium list. 
trust you, and take back what you cannot sell. 


§ Any one can eas- 
ily earn a 56-piece Tea Set, 
Watch, Camera, Gold-Plated 


We give this handsome Celluloid Toilet Case FREE for selling 
: ] This Toilet Case 
is full size, made of selected wood and covered with cream covered 
celluloid, stamped in a beautiful and rich design, tinted in colors, 
It contains a hand- 
some HAIR BRUSH, COMB AND HANDMIRROR, with fancy cel- 
luloid back. Sells in stores from $2 to $3. Perfume sells easy. 
We also give away 200 other valuable premiums described in large 
Send name (no money), we send you 
When sold send us $2 you receive, and we 
NO RISK, We 
ust: H. L. WASHBURN 
ERFUME CO., Dept. V. M., 119 Nassau St., New York City. 


Gold Flated Watches, Chains &¢ FREE 


As a Grand Premium any- 
@A-™ S), one can earn this Beauti- 
ytul Gold Plated Hunting 


SS 
¥ he SESS 
geese Case, Stem Wind Watch, ladics 
\ NY '\ or gents size, a perfect time-keeper, also 
iii: |. Chain and Charm, by selling In- 
DESTRUCTICLE Lamp 
Wicks, Sellvery jill 
quickly. Nosmoke \ 
orsmell, and give QS 
clear, white light. 
SPECIA 
PREMIUMS 
Write to-day and 
we will send you 


(Hii) 
pu INU 


we 
rou — 
ak 


SAT 7 FF) ¢ S —— 

7 k ° Dy . SS uy 

BET tro dors wit URGES 
cents each,remit us the $1.20, and we will N= wopnpsencaroxtOy 


send you FREE, in ladies’ or gent’s style, BY Wx 
a Beautiful Gold Plated Watch- Ze) 
Chain and Charm, also your choice Saigon ~ 
ot these Lovely Gold Shell Rings. ; 
Irving Wick Concern, 73 Broad St., New Yor'< 


Wal : —ladies’ tg? si —and a old-finished Pe ° : 
WATCH, chain and charm—ladies’ or gents’ size os Epis i iitwe say and will give this beautiful Tea 


presents for selling our Bluing Powder or Thimbles. n : 
Set, a Watch. etc.. ABSOLUTELY FREE, if you willcomply with the extraordinary offer we send to you. 


We want to introduce our Superior Bluing Powder and beautiful Al 
If you agree to sell only 15 packages at 10c. a package, or 30 Thimbles at 5c. eac 
postoffice address and nearest express or freight denot, and you will receive it. 


Ring, Lace Curtains, and many other presents, selling Dr, 
Thompson's Cough Tablets, the greatest cough and co!d cure 
known, at 25 cents per box. Send address (no money) and we 
will send 4 boxes. When sold, send us $1 received, and we 
send you present, according to our premium list we send with 
goods. Wetrust you and take back what you cannotsell. 


GOLDEN REMEDY CO., 35 Warren St., New York City. 


offer. Pins sell easily. 


Anyone can easily earn 

REE a handsome 56-Piece 
Tea-set, a Watch-Chain 

and Charm, and a Gold-Plated Ring, 


selling Beauty Shirt Waist Pins. 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER °<"¢ 
name 
and address and we will send you 8 sets 
(3 pins in aset). Sell for 15c. a set, re- 
turn us the $1.20 and we will send you 
free a beautiful Gold-Plated Watch- 
Chain and Charm, a handsome Gold- 
plated Ring, and our 56-piece Tea Set 

National Pin Co., Dept. 
26 West 22d Street, New York 


E 


TEA SE 


| wemmsesomnamns 
56 PIECES. 


FULL SIZE 
FOR FAMILIES 


Any one can easily earn & 
beautifully decorated 56- 
Piece China Breakfast, 
Dinner or Tea Set, fullsize 
for family use; also a 
Ihandsome OL 
fae PLATED or SILVER 
arl Initial Pin. Youcan get these 


~) 


uminum Thimbles, which sell at sight. 
c. each, send at once your name, 
Send no money. We 


will forward the goods prepaid. When sold SEND US the $1.50 and we will send you for selling the goods 
one Watch-Chain and Charm, ladies’ or gents’ style, 


gether with our offer of a 56-piece China Set same d 
These are not Doll’s Sets. 
Bowl, Cream Pitcher, Tea-cups, Saucers, Bowls, Fruit Saucers, Cake Plates, etc. 


Freight Charges on China Sets. 


and a Pearl Initial Pin, with any letter you wish, to- 
ay money is received. (2 We prepay Express or 
(=> Remember every Set has Tea Pot, Sugar 


,all given away to advertise 


and introduce our foods at once. Any newspaper will tell you that we are reliable. 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTY CO., Dept. 282 No, 40 W, 22d St., New York City. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Clematis $13.25 


Regular price $2.00. Strong two-year roots. 
Henryi, white. Madame Edouard Andre, crimson. 
Paniculata, white, late flowering. 


Fi of the most beau- 
1Ve tiful and hardy 


Jackmanni, blue. 
Ramona, lavender. 


Asters 


DAYBREAK, pink, and PURITY, white. 


The two favorites. Perfection in form and color. 
One packet of each for 25 cents. 


{Sa 


If you make a garden 


or plant a shrub you need it. 


JAMES VICKS SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Bargain 


Send for Vick’s GARDEN AND FLoRAL GuIbE for rgoo. 


For the Teacher For the Home 


FERN SEEDS -x 


Splendid Assortment of over 100 most 
beautiful and popular Ferns, 


aa e 
Twentieth Century | ¢ Dene a | 
Cees oe 3 peed - including the Boston Fern, Maiden Hair, Shield, Gold, Silver, 
a a Saainiscm ee Stag Horn, Tree Ferns, etc., etc. Large packet sufficient to pro- 


duce hundreds of plants, and simple directions for growing, 25 cts. 


U. S. Exotic Nurseries, Short Hills, N. J. 


bducator ery; 


A JOURNAL OF ADVANCED THOUGHT AND 
METHOD FOR SGHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS: 

Pror. JosEpH H. GILMoRE, PRoF, R. H. KENDRICK, 
Pror. DopcE, PRor. Fores, of the University of 
Rochester; Miss ANNA VANMARTER JONES and Mr. 


HAS DEGROAT; 
H. Scott, of Syracuse. 


JosEPpH O’ConNoR, of Rochester; 
of Buffalo; W. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF THIS VALUABLE 
MAGAZINE WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL ist 


ON FING LAR ed SV A Le, 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR SAMPLE. COPY. 


THE EDUCATOR PUBLISHING Co., 
759-760 Powers Block 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Write for Free Book of 
HOME TREATMENT, 
; No Knife, Plaster or Pain. 

Vv. M. Mason Medical Co., 121 W. 42d St., New York 


IS CURABLE 


FREE chains ett. 


FREE as agrand premium. 
Any one can earn this Beau- 
tiful Gold-Plated Hunt- 
ing Case Stem Wind 
Watch, lady’s or gent’s size, 
a@ perfect time-keeper, by sell- 
ing our Jewelry Novelties, 
among friends and neighbors 
A atl0cts.each.OUR90-DAY 
% CFFER, which is apart 
from the above: Send us your 
name and address and we will send you 80 of our 
assorted stick and scarf pins, studs, etc. (postpaid). 
You sell them at 10 cents each, remit us the $3, and 
we willsend you Free, a Beautiful Watch and 
Chain and Charm. Address’ Consolidated 
Jewelry Co., Dept. v.m,. Bridgeport, Conn. 


SSS SEO 


Au je=q7 Anyone can easily earn a Watch 
ey Chain and Charm, gold plated 
nickel. or Silver Watch, Ring and 
2 56-piece Tea Set, by selling wur celebrated 
Pcrfume. You can get the above named presents 
absolately free if youcomply with the offcr wo 
sond to everyone taking advantage of this acver- 
tisement. Send your name and address (no moneys) 
and we willsend you 12 packages of Perfume toscll 
at 10c. each; when sold send us the $1.20 and we will 
send you a Watch-Chain and Charm, a beattiful 
Gold Finished Ring and our 56 piece Tea Sct ofcr. 
Fresents shipped the same day money is reccived. 
GLOBE PERFUME CoO 


65 Court st., Dept. v.m., Brooklyn, N. Ye 


THE 66 
NAME 


we 
EDWAR 


43 


§9 ona Vehicle is a Guarantee of Superior 
Quality. You can buy Walker Vehicles 


? AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Shipped anywhere subject to ex- 
\) YZ amination and approval, 
book describes the goods and the plan for obtaining them by our 
popular method. Send for it today. 


ALKER CARRIAGE CO., 


& Harness Direct from the Manufacturer 


No finer goods made, Our free illustrated 


Th Eighth St., Goshen, Ind. 


* 


ti i se 


—— a 
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43: 3323323223323923323323323323325223323223523923522322233233232235 
MA Vey / All the News three times a week. ¥ 
LL, S ° Ww 

C 0} Special Six Months’ Offer. Ww 

Ww 


Open until May rst. W 


e 
/ ] | ( ICE h Ly The first number of THE TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE was bd 


published November 2oth, 1899. The immediate and cordial W 
welcome accorded it from the Eastern and Western States wu 


the insured an unexanipled success. w 

TV] ULE It is published on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and each Me 

@ © © number is a complete, up-to-date daily newspaper, with all Ny 

important news of the world up to hour of going to press. WwW 

Contains all striking news features of THE DAILY TRIBUNE. Special War Dispatches, Domestic y 
and Foreign Correspondence, Short Stories, Humorous Illustrations, Political Cartoons, Industrial Intorma- w 
tion, Fashion Notes, Agricultural Matters, Comprehensive and Reliable Financial and Market Reports. Ww 


Profusely illustrated with half-tones and portraits of prominent people. Regular subscription price $1.50 wy 
per year, but we furnish it as a trial subscription Ww 


With Vick’s Magazine. Both for Six Months for 65 cents. \ 


: a » For nearly sixty years the leading National family newspaper for W 
IN ew York . . . e ° . 


progressive farmers and villagers. 
Its Agricultural Department is unexcelled, and Market Reports wy 
an authority for the country. w 


W\ eekly ribune _ Contains all the news of the Nation and World, with interesting yy 


and instructive reading for every member of every family on every w 
farm and in every village in the United States. 


Regular subscription price $1.00 per year, but we furnish it as a trial subscription Ww 


With Vick’s Magazine. Both for Sia months for 35 cents. Ww 


( 


o3 B32 332 333352332 SSF 3522332222357 332332 3223333333 


Address VICK PUBLISHING CO., Triangle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. w 


=. 
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[me Rochester Sprayer eee ic cnrmws fear etal ere 


LV} tive Plants suitable for adorning the home. 

THE BEST SPRAYER BROTHERS &\ Also ‘Tropical and Semi-tropical Fruit and 
: Z=S 

IN THE MARKET... ‘ 


Economic Plants, Orange Trees, Bam- 
boos,Conifers, Camphor, Sisal Hemp, etc. 
| Our plants, naturally grown, are better 
$/}rooted, more vigorous and larger than hot- 
¢// house stock. (No big coal bills.) Plants 
if safely shipped by mail, express or freight 
to all parts of the United States as well as 
foreign countries. Splendid system of 
mailing big plants, and special line of light 
lumber for express boxes. 17th year. Unique and interesting cat- 
trees, shrubs, potatoes alogue, finely illustrated, free. Low prices. 
REASONER BROS., ONECO, FLORIDA. 


It is self-operating, 

o 
and can be used for 
washing carriages or 


windows, spraying 


and everything that 


requires spraying. 
‘I Reva FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, 
Price, delivered at Cons Poultry, Sporting Dogs. Send stamps for cats 


A alogue, 150 engravings 
express or freight N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 
office, Rochester,N.Y. 


$4.50. 


_ ©If yousend us 10 sub- 


Our Little Folks Magazine. 


| scriptions to VICK’S Most meritorious 24-page monthly for children up to their 
It contains large and beautiful pictures, simple stories, 


MAGAZINE at 50 cts. Ferny: 

. ; puzzles, and a great variety of ingeniously prepared subject 
each, we will give you matter for the profit and entertainment of young readers, 
the Sprayer FREE and The price of Little Folks’ Magazine is 75 cents per year; the 


price of Vick’s MAGAZINE is 50 cents per year; the two $1.25 
Until further notice we will send the two for 7 
express office in Roch- Gives Wear Owl ONY in tiated alee vars ho ait Ss 9) cents 


deliver it at freight or 


ester, N.Y. Vick Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Every person owning 
Sy np el fee did think. I would have to cut down expenditure in floral 
a tree or shrub should Dibticarone eta a subscriber for The Minfaver, Success 
have a sprayer. with Flowers, How to Grow Flowers, and Park’s Magazine— 
- more than enough, most people would say, but still I can’t turn 
down VICK’s. There is an air of authority about the articles 
eC KK: PUBLISHING CoG) in VicK’s that convinces the reader he can depend upon the 
4 4 correctness of information, and as I said before, must have it, 

‘TRIANGLE’ Bipa. RocHESTER, N. Y. Enclosed find the 50 cents, WALTER S&S. A. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


butthe makers, when you buy @ carriage, ¢ 

buggy or harness. Our method of selling ¢) 
direct enables you to save all agents com- 
missions, besides giving you the advantage 
of dealing with manufacturers and a wider 
No. 3034—Buggy.- range of choice than any dealer could offer. 

Price, $38.30 If you want a thoroughly well built, modern style vehicle, 

with leather quarter top. hj7h-grade harness, robe, blanket, or other horse accesso- 

ries, write for our fully illustrated catalogue. We guarantee everything we make \ J 

and will refund yourmoney should you be dissatisfied with your purchase, ~ 


No. 240 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., She Ohio. Single Strap Busy eee 
GOPIODSHOS SOSOPSSSSO!CS GSCC SISO @S80 


S 


tI) 


aS 


</} 


4b al i ] FREE. No werk, Send 4c | 
B ae See 100 Piece Dinner Se in stamps for particulars. Ray- . 
oe rticles mond, Hall & Co., Des Moines, Iowa. : 
use 


UP ae “4 Horse -High 


‘4 y wae Bull-Strong FEN C ca ] 
ajor S waa” Pig-Tight-... : 
as... a BW Over 100 Styles, plain and ornamental. 
ZN a Build it yourself at the actual whole- 
a7 sale cost of the wire. Don’t miss this 
: SL AC GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
‘Ss ec Po i Write for our Catalogue and convince 
I I 1 I 1 So yourself how easily and cheaply it can 
VA We be done with a Duplex Machine. 
= : § KITSELMAN BROS. Box 291 Ridgeville, Ind. 
Remember ne , 


MAJOR’S RUBBER hasta 
CEMENT. 


majors LeaTHER | GREAT COMBINATION! 


CEMENT, 

We are offering herewith one of the greatest com- 
binations ever made. Many of our friends have 
availed themselves of this opportunity, and others 
should at once take steps to secure these four > 


Fencing Machines 


5 Styles, 20 Sizes 
$5, $10, $15, delivered. 
Wire Factory Prices. 

S. & B. Earth Augers $2.50 


Sample at cost to introduce. 


journals, 
The New York Weekly Tribune 


is one of the best secular papers published. It has 
in it everything that a clean, strong, brilliantly con- 
ducted weekly should have, and everyone should 
take one New York paper. Single subscription 


Write us. peryear. .0. 0. 6 GS. te ae carts en 
Eureka Fence Mfg. Co. The Woman’s Home Companion 
Box V Richmond. Ind is full of bright things for women readers; gotten 


up in an artistic manner and contributed to bya 
more illustrious coterie of writers than any other 


Lid , L ¥ ladies’ paper. It is a beautiful journal,- and no 
Lad ry household in which there are growing girls or 
ec ‘These Watches are Solid Bilvet; Ladtea’ x Gente aise, a young wives and mothers, can afford todo withoutit 1 00 
\ at retail would cost upwards of $8. or $10, but to introduce 7 3 
c= our Persian Petrified Perfumery we will send you this Watch The American Queen 3 ; 4 
; Free if you take advantage of our marvelous offer. is one of the best edited and illustrated publications 


If you want.one CUT THIS OUT writetous without cs a 
clay. Whilst leliee belli aa yoane Satie & pononiae for women, It contains short stories by the best 
address and we will send you on consignment, to sell authors, home hints, fashions, how todresswell,ete. 50 


p 2. for 5 cents each, 20 cases of Persian Petrified Per- . : 

‘\\S\\ fumery and our offer. After you receive the beautiful Vicks Illustrated Monthly Magazine 50 
Watch we shall expect you to show it to your friends ra 
} and call their attention to this advertisement. The $3 00 


={] Watch is sent Free, by Registered Post, on your com- 1 } 
sites ethiaw wilecohicad-at eudee cok sca We will send these three monthly magazines 


You wll bommore that satiehed,  Aadveas at once, andione weeldly papers sto any santas ? 
PERSIAN PERFUMERY CO., the United States or Canada, for about Si 
J OW arreni® feNenay Ole one-half the regular price, only . .. . [5 
VICK PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
For onl 44 ‘ 9% By Rev. CHARLES 
y “In His Steps,” M. SHELDON, Diamond or Opal Free Send 4c in stamps for particu- 
and other good books. Agents wanted. Rings ars. : 
GAS Send stamp. RAYMOND, HALL & CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 
ERWIN & CO., Box 998, 
Postpaid New Orleans, La. A = on the wrapper of the Magazine indicates that your 


subscription expires this month. Please renew promptly 


-EREESILK DRESS 


Hereis an honest advertisement. No beating around the 
bush. You can get full 10 to 15 yards of beautiful silk, Black, brown, blue, green or pink, in 
light or dark shades, and a beautiful mercury diamond breast pin for selling our remedies, 
We talk plain English & guarantee to do exactly as wesay. We don’t ask a cent. If you agree to sell 
only 6 boxes of our PositiveCorn Cure at 25 ets. a box, we send you the Salve by mail. When sold you 
send us the $1.50 and we send you the solid gold laid mercury diamond breast pin. together with 
our offer of a handsome silk dress, same day money isreceived. We make this extraordinary induce- 
ment to secure honest people and prove our Corn Cure the best on earth. There is no chance aboutit 
If you comply with the offer we shall send you ; the silk dress (full 10 to 15 yarda, any color you desire) will be | 
given absolutely free. Don’t pay out money for a handsome dress while you can get one free for selling our rem- 
edies. Addressatonce, MANUFAOTURERS’ SUPPLY DEPT. “@,” No. 65, 5th Ave. N.Y. City. 


THE NEW AMERICAN WONDER LEMON. 


Everbearing and its fruit is delicious for lemonade and culinary purposes, 
weighing from one to three pounds each. It makes a beautiful specimen 
plant for the house. Haslarge deep green leaves, and pure waxy white 
flowers that are fragrant as orange blossoms. The enormous lemons have a 
thin rind and are full of acid juice, The trees require no grafting or budding, 
and we guarantee every tree to produce the same large fruit. Will thrive in 
any good soil, either indoors or out. Price for very strong young plants, 20c. 
Large two-year-old, fruiting size, 50e. Very large size, $1.00. Write 
for catalogue for full description and testimonials. We will also send 
FIVE Lovely Ever-Blooming Tea Roses, viz: Golden Star, rich 
yellow; Summer Queen, lovely pink; Princess Sagan, rich crimson; Marie 
Lambert, pure white; Franceska Kruger. coppery yellow. for 25 cents. 
5 Matchless Prize - Winning 5 Geraniums Single or Double 25c 

Chrysanthemums......... 25c 5 Lovely Flowering Begonlas, 25c 
5 Fuchsias, Single or Double 25c —5 Lovely Carnation Pinks.... 25¢ 
5 Magnificent Verbenas......25c 8 Lovely Pansies ....... .... 25¢ 
WILL ALSO SEND 3 DISTINCT EVER-BLOOMING TWO-YEAR-OLD 

TEA ROSES FOR 50 CENTS, OR 7 FoR $1.00, 

4 Ever-Blooming Hardy Olimbing Roses, yellow, white, pink and red, for 25e. 


The four Climbers in large two-year-old for $1.00, We pay postage and guarantee safe 
arrival of plants correctly labeled. Send for handsome Catalogue free. 


SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, SPRINGFIELD. OMIO. 


AW. 


—— 
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Wonderful 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 
All the best hardy perennials for cold climates. 
Largest collection of home grown lilies in the w 
United States. Plants Shrubs, Trees and Vines w 
for the Shady Corner, Open Border, Bog or W 
Water Garden. Many old-fashioned flowers. 
If interested in Hardy Ornamentals, my Spring 
Catalogue for 1900, with standard botanical W 
and common names, will help you in selecting iw 
the best kinds and enable you to choose the W 
plants suitable for wet or dry soil. It contains W 
descriptions of a thousand different varieties. \y 


Prices very low and stock of the best quality. wW 
Catalogue mailed to any address for 2c. stamp. - 


__\FRED’K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. we 
- - 9333235322253253333333232222<¢ 
_ FIRST PRIZE PHLOXES. 


Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


oe REA BROTHERS, Norwood, Mass. 
_ Seeds! Seeds! 


SES SS RD SER Se PL LIP CE 
76th Annual Priced Catalogue of 


_ VEGETABLE, FARM AND FLOWER SEEDS 


is now ready and mailed free to all applicants. 


_ Bridgeman’s Seed Warehouse, 
sd 37 East 19th St., New York City. 
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 EVERGREENS fs cries 
; to $10. per 100. Also 
TE TRS A RPT Full Nursery Stock, 

_ Fifty Big Spring Bargains. Agents Wanted. Catalogue. FREE 

8 


» HILL. Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ills, 


¥0¢ 


FOUR FINE DAHLIAS FOR 25 CTS. 


. D. Livoni, pink; Mrs. Gladstone, soft blush; Amazon, yel- 
w, edged red; Little Daisy, roseand white. 20 different kinds, 
.00, postpaid. Best assortment in America. 

: Hi. F. Burt, Taunton, Mass. 


will find that the speedy cure for skin irritations, Eczema, Piles» 
Pains,Burns, Chilblains, Sprains, Swellings, etc., is GREVE’S 
INTMENT, and when the children get hurt it stops the pain 
d heals the bruises. Nothing else so useful in the family. Get 
ittoday. Sold by druggists or sent by mail on receipt of 50 cts. 
; Hiscox & Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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OC 2DBIN E CAT KENNELS, 2508 Catalpa St., Louisville, Ky. 
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Talking Machine Free. 


HENRY W.CIBBONS mg _ 2 EXPERT ADVICE, 
CREENHOUSE BUILDER AND SESS 
HEATING ENGINEER 
136 LIBERTY STREET =e 
NEW YORK,NY. axe 
CATALOGUES «= are : 
SCENTS. . 
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PERFECT HAIR 


IS WOMAN’S GREATEST CHARM, 


WE OFFER 0,000 SWITCHES, 


Made of a fine grade of human hairy 


imported direct from Paris. 


16 inches, 1% ounce. $ ‘dl 
All Long-Hair Switches. i 1.OO§ 
20 inches, 2 ounce. 

All Long-Hair Switches. i 2, .5O 
22 inches, 21/ ounce. 

All Long-Hair Switches. \ oy OO 


16 inches, 114 ounce. 


All Long-Hair pattie lies \ 9 < OO 


ray. 


Others from $2.50 to $15.00. 


We match any shade of hair, fill mail 
orders promptly and send prepaid on 
receipt of sample of hair and price. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Write for our beautiful new catalogue, 
illustrating latest style of Pompadours, 
Bangs, Waves, and everything per- 
taining to Hair Goods. 
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We will give one boy or girl in 
each town a talking machine 
free. Send 4c in stamps for particulars. Raymond, Hall & 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
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